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Votes and Votaries 


T HE success of the Democratic party in the American elections is re- 
_ ported to have given great confidence to the Labour party in Great 
Britain. The directness with which the American electorate repudiated 
the activities of the Republican party in the Soth Congress, coupled with 
the fact that Mr Truman drew much of his strength from the adherence 
of organised labour, has tempted Transport House to see in the epic events 
of November 2nd a presage of victory in 1950 for the British Labour 
party. To certain enthusiastic journalists of the Left—who were, no 
doubt, preparing to prove the irrelevance to British politics of Mr Dewey's 
election—Mr Truman’s victory has appeared as a further step on the road 
towards the century of the Common Man—even though its original 
prophet, Mr Henry Wallace, seems to be engaged on a flank march. It 
seems that the workers of the world, in their own queer way, are uniting 
after all, The Forgotten Man, it would appear, has been forgotten even 
by the public opinion polls, which have been predicting victory for Repub- 
licans and Tories. He can be relied upon, when the day comes, to emerge 
from his unpollable obscurity and do ‘the right thing by the Left, in 
Oldham as in Ohio. 

It is not surprising that the defeat of the Republican party—which, if 
it is no more fervent in its praise of private enterprise than the Democrats, 
is certainly more closely identified with Big Business—should have given 
satisfaction to Socialists in Britain. But it would. be unwise for them to 
put too much weight upon any possible analogy between British and 
American politics. In the first place, the structure of the American Con- 
stitution created in this instance a political situation which could never 
occur in Britain, namely a Republican Congress pitted against a Demo- 
cratic President. It would be impossible in Britain for the party in office 
to make electoral capital out of the legislative misdeeds of its opponents, 
for the simple reason that the Opposition in Britain can have no responsi- 
bility whatever for current policy. 

In the second place, Mr Truman’s election is, by universal consent, a 
victory for the New Deal ; it is Roosevelt’s fifth term. The Labour. party 
has no leader, now or in its history, who could possibly be put alongside 
the giant figure of Franklin Roosevelt. He has taken his place, rightly 
or wrongly, temporarily or permanently, as a symbol whose influence on 
the imaginations of ordinary Americans can be compared only with that 
of Abraham. Lincoln, If the Democrats found to their surprise that 
Roosevelt’s social and political philosophy had penetrated deeply into the 
consciousness of the American electorate, and enabled a President of only 
modest talents to carry the country, the British Socialists have no such 
backing. The leaders of the Labour party will go to the country as an ordi- 
nary government of ordinary capacities—as Truman without the shadow 
of Roosevelt—and they will be judged on their own merits and their own 
policy without any legacy of inherited greatness to assist them: : 

In the third place, there is no direct analogy between the Democratic 
party in the United States and the Labour party in Britain, The Demo- 


.lcrats are; it is true, of the two major parties the one that has the greater 


belief in the ititerventién of governttient in social and econoniic matters— 
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though their interventionism is still much weaker than! that of 
most British Tories. They are the party most concerned—a 
fact clearly recagnised by the electorate—with providing a mini- 
anum of social sécurity, curbing the cost of living, and influenc- 


ing the Course of- investment and: development. “Théy are The 


party most committed to the reduction of social inequalities by 
taxation, by social services and by minimum wage laws, and, in 
Spite ofthe bipartisan” agreement on immediate foreign policy, 
to a more effective policy of international commitments. But 
this is not to say that the Democrats are a party of the Left in 
any European Sense; it is merely to say that the Republicans 
have a view of the ends of ¢ government which is very far to the 
Right by the standards of any country except the United States. 
It places the Democratic programme (if, indeed, there can.-be 
said to be sucha thing) somewhere bétweef.the ‘Toryism of Mr 
Butler and the beliefs of the Liberal party. Certainly, nobody 
would be more surprised—and shocked—to be hailed by the 
Labour party as a comrade than Mr Truman himself. 


It is, in, fact, quite fruitless to attempt to trace any exact 
comparison between British and American politics. The social 
climate from which they spring is entirely different. Civil 
liberty is a burning issue in the United States but hardly raises 
a cheer in Britain. Public ownership, in the sense of ownership 
of land and of public ‘services, is probably more widely devel- 
oped in the United States for historical reasons than even in 
Socialist Britain. Organised labour and the organised employers 
in the United States have never handed over their loyalty to one 
political party—though the recent campaign and its results 
suggest that this may not always be the case. 


Finally, there is no historical evidence to show that move- 
menis of opinion transcend the width of the Atlantic. The 
depression of the nineteen-thirties, which produced the New 
Deal in America, resulted in a “ National” (that is, Conserva- 
tive) coalition in Great Britain, a government of much the same 
hue in Australia and a straight Conservative government even 
in Canada. There is at present some similarity in the trend 
of elections in western Europe, but that is because all those 
countries are reacting to identical pressure from Communism— 
and, in any case, the reaction is towards the Right. If the party 
managers of Transport House are prepared to make optimistic 
deductions from the result of the American elections, they must 
explain why they are not similarly cast down by the success of 
General de Gaulle in last Sunday’s French elections. 


* 


But nevertheless, by inference rather than by direct 
comparison, there are certain lessons which those who 
scan the picture of British politics can learn from the American 
elections. In the first place, the analogy of the swing of the 
pendulum can be as misleading as any other analogy. There 
is no law of experience which dictates that parti¢s shall change 
places at regular intervals either in Britain or in America. 
Change places they must if parliamentary democracy is to be 
preserved, but the political history of Britain between the two 
Great Wars is clear evidence that there is no automatic rhythm 
about the process. If there is a law of international application, 
it is that prosperity favours the ins. The Conservative party 


will be desperately unwise if it depends upon the mere passage. 


of time to waft it into office. Conservatives cannot rely upon 
absorbing political strength from the inevitable dislike which 
affects any government in office. They cannot count upon 
being terttus gaudens to the conflict between the Government’s 
policy of austerity and the desire of the people for a higher 
standard of living. Those who are disillusioned with Labour 
will by no means necessarily vote Conservative: they may vote 
for a smaller party or, more likely still, they will not bother to 
vote at all. The phenomenally low vote recorded in the Ameri- 
can elections should remind both the major British parties that 
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political support does not pass from side to side, but can easily 
evaporate into mere indifference. 


Secondly, the- rvatives are in a position ras 
of the Republicams in that they are congerned th 
opposing the ‘present regime than with thé advocacy of a positive 


political. programme. Except in times of crisis, the — 
demands something more of «re rty'than a promise’to 
govern well‘and-to do its best of-Circumstafices, ft 
is neither necessary nor even possible for the Opposition to 
present an alternative policy in all its details ; only those who 
have the Civil Service behind them can draw Up_xact_pro- 
posals. But at least it must convince the electors that it js 
capable of working out a coherent alternative policy if entrusted 
with office. It must, that is to say, have a clear;alternative set 
of principles, and towards that the Conservatives, like the 
Republicans, are still only “groping their way. They must e&- 
plain what there is in their policy which would lead to greater 
solvency and security for the nation and a happier and more 
prosperous life for the individual. Merely to say that they are 
in favour of these things is not enough. 

Finally, the Conservatives have a difficulty which presents 
itself more acutely to them than to the Republicans—that of 
being the rich man’s party. Although all rich men are not 
Tories, and certainly all Tories are not rich men, it is unde- 
niable that over the last two generations the Conservative party 
has gathered to it, in addition to the farmers and the shop- 
keepers, the majority of businessmen and almost the whole of 
the rentier class. While it is perfectly true that the Labour 
party is equally the representative of sectional interests, every 
bit as parochial as those which support the Tories, they have 
the definite advantage that these interests are not individually 
wealthy, that in the past they have had an unsatisfied claim 
upon society, and, above all, that they are far more numerous 
than the middle and upper classes. The Tory party can only 
too easily be identified with the “boss” class, and while this, 
in view of the voting record and of the domestic legislation of 
past Conservative governments, is an unjust imputation, the 
party’s readiness to admit big business to its counsels makes it 
hard to shake off. Moreover, it gives to the more progressive 
policies that its liberal wing fathers a ring of paternalism which, 
while no more distasteful than the self-righteous assumptions of 
Socialist propaganda, is politically damaging. 

* 


But the Conservatives have no monopoly of political pro- 
blems and difficulties. If they are in search of a policy for the 
nineteen-fifties, so also is the Socialist party. With the nationalis- 
ation of iron and steel, the programme put forward in 1945 
will come to an end. They could go forward at the insistence of 
their radical wing to propose the nationalisation of insurance, 
banking, shipbuilding, and perhaps the land. But the party 
managers are well aware that nationalisation is steadily 
becoming an emptier issue, and an unpopular one too, not be- 
cause it is thought to be wrong, but because jt is seen to be 
pointless. On the other hand, the other great prop of Labour 
policy—the steady advance of the social services—cannot, for 
some time to come, be pressed any further without wrecking the 
national economy. 

The fact is that British politics are dangerously close to 4 
vacuum. Neither party has a set of principles—still less a 


detailed policy—adapted to the world in which postwar Britain. 


has to live. If the Tories are still nostalgic for the 1920's, the 
Socialists are still facing a future that existed only in the imagin- 
ation of the same era. The American election has demon 


‘Strated the hazardous nature of all electoral prediction, but we 


will nevertheless venture one: the party will win the votes of 
the British electorate that shows most realism in facing the truth 
of the position the nation is in and most courage in basing its 
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reveals. 
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Crisis in China 


HERE have been signs for some time that the storm-centre 

of world politics might shift from Europe to the Far East. 
In Europe, in spite of the continuing tension over Berlin, there 
has been a certain consolidation of positions on both sides, a 
transition in the cold war from a campaign of movement to a 
vigilant defence of fortified lines. It is only in China that at 
the present moment Communism is advancing victoriously by 
force of arms. The destiny of a country which holds a fifth of 
the world’s population is at stake in a far-ranging civil war in 
which both America and Russia are involved, at least morally, as 
backers of the opposing sides. Britain is relatively uninvolved, 
having withdrawn from active concern with Chinese affairs ever 
since China was declared an American “ strategic sphere ” 
during the Pacific war. But no nation can remain unaffected by 
a threat to the peace of the world such as may at any time arise 
out of the Chinese civil war, and Britain has already felt its 
repercussions in the Communist revolt in Malaya, for this rising 
is almost entirely Chinese and has been partly a projection of 
the Chinese civil war into Malaya; many more non-Communist 
Chinese than Europeans have been killed by the rebels. 

The situation which has existed in China since the fall of 
Mukden to the Communists cannot be merely an internal con- 
cern of China, nor in its international implications can it be 
confined to the interests of America and Russia. There would, 
indeed, be ample justification for bringing it before the United 
Nations—were there any ground at all for believing that the 
United Nations could do anything about it. But whether within 
the framework of the United Nations or outside it, the Western 
nations will have to do some hard thinking about China, Their 
concern with the Chinese crisis, it need hardly be added does 
Not arise out of any assumption of right to supervise China’s 
internal political or economic development or decide what 
China’s national policy is to be. Nor is it primarily because 
of anxiety over the fate of foreign-owned properties in China; 
these are legitimate interests to be defended by diplomatic 
means, but they are not a ground for intervention in China’s 
domestic politics. The reason for alarm at the military advances 
of the Chinese Communists lies in their fanatical hostility to 
America and the Western World and in the probability that a 
Communist China would be inseparably combined, like Poland 
or Czechoslovakia, with Russia in an anti-Western bloc, thus 
bringing about a profoundly important alteration in the world 
balance of power and opening the way for fresh advances and 
excursions of militant Communism. 

Communism, triumphant in China, would hardly be con- 
tained by China’s borders. The wave would pass on into south- 


east Asia, where there are large Chinese communities in each 
country ; it is significant that the Chinese Communists have 
followed the example of the Kuomintang in taking special 
measures for organising the “ Overseas Chinese,” and they have 
the advantage of a doctrine which, unlike pure Chinese 
nationalism, can influence the native inhabitants while retaining 
leadership in Chinese hands, Thus, not merely Manchuria or 
even North China, but the whole Far East from the Amur. to 
Timor and the Bay of Bengal is at stake in the struggle for 
the Chinese capital which is now developing. 


There has been much controversy about the Chinese Com- 
munists, the character and aims of their movement and. their 
relation to the Soviet Union. There has been a great. vogue 
for the view that the Chinese Communists are “not really 
Communists,” but merely radical agrarian reformers with a 
Chinese version of the faith having little except the name in 
common with the Moscow brand. It has been inferred as a 
corollary of this interpretation that a Communist victory in 
China would make little or no difference to China’s foreign 
relations and that the western nations would be able to do busi- 
ness with the new regime simply on the basis of China’s national 
interests and need for foreign economic aid. Unfortunately 
this view hardly squares with a scrutiny of Chinese Communist 
propaganda for home consumption or with the writings in which 
Chinese Communist leaders have expressed their attitude to 
world affairs. 


* 


There is nothing to show that the Communists in China, any 
more than elsewhere—at any rate, as far as their higher leader- 
ship is concerned—are merely practical reformers, indifferent 
to Marxist-Leninist dogma; on the contrary, it is the fanaticism 
of belief in a revealed doctrine which, combined with a supple 
tactical skill in the manipulation of social forces, has been the 
secret of their success. Because of the economic backwardness 
of China and the course of events which in 1927 drove them 
from their original bases in the coastal cities, the Communists 
in China have become more specially identified than in any other 
country with peasant revolt; they have also gone very far in 
temporary compromise with capitalism in order to win support 
among middle-class elements disgusted with the corrupt rule 
of the Kuomintang. 


But in their world outlook, and therefore in their foreign 


policy, as and when control of it can be obtained, the Chinese - 
Communists are fully orthodox. They know from their 
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Marxist-Leninist bible that imperialism is the final stage of 
capitalism; America is the strongest of the capitalist states and 


must therefore be planning the conquest of the world, including , 


the subjection of China. All the denunciations of American 
imperialism and the “ instigators of war ” which pour from the 
radios of Moscow or Warsaw are echoed in Chinese Communist 
broadcasting with, if that is possible, even greater venom. If 
Britain figures less prominently than America among the infernal 
powers threatening the hard-won independence of the Chinese 
people, it is not because of any sympathy for the efforts of the 
British Labour Government to carry out a programme rather 
more socialist than that put forward currently by the Com- 
munists for China, but because from a Chinese angle Britain 
and Europe are hardly in the picture at all. 

It may be said that the rabid anti-Americanism of the Chinese 
Communists is due only to American support for President 
Chiang Kai-shek and that it would disappear if American policy 
were to abandon the Nanking regime. However, the Chinese 
Communist line on foreign policy did not start with the Ameri- 
can aid given to the Chinese Government after the surrender 
of Japan; in 1940 the Communists in China were faithfully fol- 
lowing the Moscow directives on the “ imperialist war ” which 
Britain was then waging against Hitler, and Mao Tse-tung’s 
book The New Democracy, which laid down the principles of 
Communist political strategy in China, made clear the funda- 


mental alignment of the party on the side of the Soviet Union 


against all capitalist states. It is possible, indeed, that the Chinese 
Communists, if once in control of all China, might succumb to 
“Titoism ” and forget their proper devotion to the highest 
authority of the brave new world; the size of China and the 
instinctive Chinese ethnic pride would make for insubordination. 
But western policy cannot safely be based on such a remote 
chance. It is impossible for the leaders of a state to hold definite 
a priori convictions about the inevitable imperialism of certain 
other states, and to instil such convictions into the whole people 
through a monopoly of propaganda, without their foreign policy 
becoming, in a large degree, the prisoner of these ideas. 


In these circumstances can there be amy doubt that the 
western Powers, and above all the United States, have an over- 
whelming interest in sustaining any government which is friendly 
to the west and opposed to the absorption of China into the 
Russian orbit? It is not the virtues of Nanking that make 
support for it imperative. The western Powers have indeed no 
reason at all to be satisfied with the record of the government 
which today is attempting to stem the Communist advance. But 
the nature of the struggle leaves the western Powers no choice. 
In the circumstances which exist, support for the anti- 
Communist forces is legitimate and should be inevitable. 


* 


But even if the need to reinforce Nanking is admitted—which 
is far from the case in Washington where the “ plague on both 
your houses ” pronounced by General Marshall eighteen months 
ago still checks the “ China firsters”” in Congress and the popu- 
lar press—and even if the decision were taken to give the 
Nanking Government sufficient backing to maintain its posi- 
tion, the problem remains of finding some means of doing so. 
The issue is urgent. It is not a question of long-term support 
but of stopping the Communist flood within the next few weeks 
and checking the advance. which. today threatens. the whole 
Yangtse va'ley. Clearly, therefore, it is in this first instance a 
problem of military supplies and food for the threatened cities. 
But fundamentally it is a political initiative which is needed. 
It is manifestly impossible for any situation to be retrieved. if 
the preseat Nanking regime continues unaltered. Its record, of 
corruption and incompetence is such that it can no longer main- 
tain popular leadership against the Communists. Moreover, it 
has failed in what is both in the immediate future and in the 
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long run the crucial issue in China—the attitude of the peasant 
Military resistance now and stability in the future depend upon 


agrarian reform. The total failure of the present Governmen 


at Nanking to recognise this necessity has ruled it out as g 
rallying point for Chinese resistance. 

Is the situation, therefore, hopeless? Far from it. 
heavals in the Nanking Government may well come, of 
selves, as a result of the military defeats of recent months. Byt 
the Americans can accelerate the process by making their aid 
conditional upon the broadening of the Government by inchs 
sion of some of the liberal statesmen who for the last cighteen 
months have been seeking to break the limpet hold on the power 
of the Kuomintang Old Guard and chief among them the 
notorious “CC clique.” The creation of a new cabinet would 
permit the Americans to press forward with the two chief needs 


of the present situation—the distribution of arms not only » | 


the regular forces but also to local armies and defence organisa. 
tions together with the announcement and where possible the 
enforcement of drastic changes in the relations between landlord 
and tenant. 


* 


In the south and west of China there are vast areas where 
Communism as yet appears hardly to have gained a foothold 
and where resistance under local leadership could certainly be 
organized if military supplies were available and initiative were 
no longer cramped by the jealous obstruction of the Nanking 
bureaucracy. A traveller in Szechwan this summer found con- 
siderable enthusiasm for the local “ self-defence ” organization 
—a kind of Home Guard—but was told it could obtain no arms 
or ammunition from the higher military authorities. This 
seems to be a common story throughout China and applies not 
only to local militia units, but also to certain generals who have 
been effective in Sighting the Communists but are not regarded 
by the Kuomintang ruling clique as quite reliable upholders of 
the Nanking regime. The time has now come when the 
American Government, in extending aid to Nanking, should 
insist that the arms sent are properly distributed to those who 
are prepared to use them against the Communists. 

The pledge of agrarian reform is as urgent as the proper 
control of arms distribution. The Communists’ sweeping 
advances are in large part due to the support they have gained 
as the champion of the peasant at a time when in Kuomintang 
China the grip of landlord and moneylender has grown more 
grievous with the combination of food shortages and inflation. 
The Americans have already recognised this fact by setting up 
a joint Chinese-American board for agricultural rehabilitation 
which attempts to bypass the corrupt central authorities. This 
step is, however, only a modest beginning. The new situation 
offers the opportunity for more drastic reforms. 

These are the immediate issues. They are urgent. They 
present the United States with as delicate a problem of 
negotiation as has ever confronted the State Department, and 
doubtless if events in China were not taking so tragic a tum 
for the Government, the Chinese would reject out of hand the 
coupling of assistance with direct intervention—howevet 
beneficial—in China’s domestic concerns. But the situation 
now has slipped far beyond squabbles over sovereignty. The 
issue in Nanking is bare survival, and in such a crisis, it is hard 
to believe that instincts of self-preservation are so slight that they 
cannot bring the interested parties.together and do it speedily. 
Consultations have already begun in Washington on the next 
stage in China, and it would clearly be an advantage to place 
whatever weight there is in British and Commonwealth influence 
behind the Americans in devising an emergency programme ® 
hold the Chinese line. But the first. responsibility. falls inevitably 
on the United States and the whole future of western influence 
in the Far East may depend upon whether American policy ca 


move fast enough and far enough in the dec'sive days ahead. 
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Latter - Day fs aiclives 


OTHING could show in clearer contrast the two faces of 
British trade unionism than the juxtaposition, within the 
last week, of the Trade Union Congress’s report on Productivity 
(on which, together with other aspects of the general issue of 
productivity, more is said. on later pages) and the strike of a 
number of dockers at Butier’s: Wharf, Bermondsey, against the 
usc of labour-saving machinery. Simultancously also, the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity, on which representatives of 
British labour and industry met their opposite numbers from the 
United States, published an agreed statement issuing from their 
first session. . The Council could hardly be. expected to be 
critical of any of the interests represented on it. But it is a 
little odd, to say the least, that the attitude of the workers 
towards productivity should be wholly omitted, and that only 
the management side of industry should be called upon to 
“keep abreast with, and to apply, the best practices and most 
modern equipment.” 

Opposition to labour-saving machinery is, of course, as old 
as trade unionism itself, if not older. On the short view, and 
from the exclusively sectional standpoint, it is perfectly under- 
standable. Whatever the obvious and permanent gain of having 
better tools to work with, the reshuffling of workers called for 
by the introduction of those tools is unpleasant to those most 
closely concerned. The impulse of the worker to stick like a 
limpet to what he regards as his freehold is neither unnatural 
nor discreditable. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush 
of a more prosperous, better-equipped future; next year’s 
increased national production is a dim vision, next week’s pay 
envelope is reality. 

Even on a somewhat longer view than next week, there are 
some trade union groups that have every reason, except the 
public interest, for fighting labour-saving devices. If—by chance 
or contrivance—one finds oneself in a really lucrative monopoly 
position, the by-passing of that bottleneck is a real disaster, fully 
as unwelcome when the monopolist is a trade union as when it is 
a trade association. To varying degrees, all trade unions are 
monopoly bodies, whose commodity is manpower. For most 
of them, their monopoly power is as strictly limited, and, there- 
fore, innocuous, as that of any seller whose customers, when 
pushed, will satisfy their needs elsewhere. But for some unions, 
their strategic advantage is an established gold mine. No com- 
positor could be expected to welcome the advent of the vari- 
typer, whose use has kept the Chicago newspapers going 
through a compositors’ strike with the disconcerting, if expen- 
sive effectiveness of an air-lift. 

But even when a trade union has a real stake in stagnation, 
that is no reason why it should be treated with any particular 
tenderness. And so far as the ordinary worker is concerned 
the stake is, of course, quite illusory. The establishment of a 
tule that no one’s job shall ever be taken from him by a machine 
would hit him far harder than the inconvenience of adapting 
his economic life to technical progress; in so far as such a rule is 
enforced, he suffers from it now. The docker is ill-housed partly 
because of the job-safeguarding restrictive practices of brick- 
layers, carpenters, and plumbers ; his clothing is rationed and 
expensive partly because his trade union comrades in the textile 
industries have objected: to automatic looms; his children’s 
schools lack textbooks partly because of the restrictions imposed 
by printers and binders ; his whole standard of living is held 


‘down and endangered by his country’s insolvency, to the cure 


of which the shipping industry could make a perceptibly larger 
contribution’ but for the slow turn-round imposed by his own 
actions. 


The general break-up of the limpet ttadition, the spread of 


a new spirit of welcome to better equipment and methods, would 
benefit each group out of all proportion to any sacrifices of 
immediate security which it would entail. This is no mere 
theoretical calculation or guess at probabilities. Nation by 
nation, the countries of the. world can be classified in order of 
capital per head—of the amount of equipment backing each 
worker’s labour—and of income per head; and the two classi- 
fications are the same. Those workers who have a team of 
mechanical slaves to assist them not unnaturally produce more 
and, producing more, get more pay wherewith to buy the pro+ 
duction of others. Those who reject the machine, or have never 
had the choice, producing less, consume less too. One may 
reject machinery as Ruskin and William Morris rejected it, 
because one believes a mechanised life not worth living ; one 
cannot reject it while simultaneously claiming material standards 
which only the machine can give. 


* 


The American worker’s attitude to labour-saving machinery 
is, with a few exceptions, radically different from that of his 
British counterpart. The exceptions exist—nothing could be 
more Luddite than Mr Petrillo of the Musicians’ Union—and 
an enlightened view of the benefits of up-to-date equipment need 
not deter a union from the most violently anti-social practices 
in other directions. The demarcation rules in the American 
building trades, the punitive initiation fees charged by many 
unions to new entrants, and the ways of union strong-arm 
squads with non-union labour, are decidedly not features of a 
universally superior system. But American workers do know 
what machines are for—that is, higher production ; and they 
do know what higher production is for—that is, higher. wages. 
The connection is as clear and obvious to their minds as the 
connection for the frontiersman between a sharper axe and a 
better cabin, or a better plough-and a bigger crop. Mr John 
L. Lewis, who is hardly the employer’s beau ideal of a trade 
union leadef, is accustomed to boast of the initiatives that his 
union has taken fo introduce labour-saving machinery into the 
coalmines. 

The American worker’s willingness to move over to let in the 
machine which is his long-run ally is matched by the American 
employer’s willingness to reward increased production with 
higher pay. The American business tradition, not universal but 
preponderant, is to boast as loudly of high wages paid as of 
high production figures or technical excellence. This tacit bar- 
gain between employer and employee has served the Americans 
well. It is not a panacea; they have had economic troubles 
enough. But they have never fallen into that state of wary 
and suspicious stagnation, that spider’s web of mutual strangie- 
holds, which for the last quarter-century has frustrated British 
brains and energy ; nor, while this positive attitude towards 
everything making for high production lasts, are they likely to. 
It is significant that the state of affairs known on this side of 
the Atlantic as “ full employment ” is called “ full production” 
in America. The specific study of American “ know-hows ” 
could be profitable enough to British industry, but nothing like 
as profitable as an infusion—on both sides of British industry 
of the American attitude.to technical progress and cost-cutting. 

The infusion has begun—had begun well before Sir Stafford 
Cripps announced the formation of his Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity. Responsibility in the face of crisis has taught 
the trade union leaders, in the teeth of all theig traditions and 
preconceptions, to seek higher working-class standards in higher 
production rather than in the expropriation of the expropriators, 
it has even brought them to face that problem of industria! 
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mobility to which technical progress must give rise. Labour 
must not be wasted; labour must move, between jobs and 
between localities, feene where its usefulness is less to where 
it is greater ; “ redeployment ” must not be resisted but actively 
furthered, whether in order to take advantage of new equipment 
or to make the best of what equipment there is. True, the TUC 
carefully averts its eyes from the question of wage inducements, 
whether positive or negative ; but one cannot expect everything 
to happen at once. The conversion of trade-union leadership 
to the gospel of high production is in itself as striking a change 
as the conversion of the Middle West to a qualified inter- 
nationalism. But the trade-union mind is not a single entity. 
The mind of Mr Will Lawther or Mr Jack Tanner is not 
the mind of the irritated and apprehensive docker at Butler’s 
Wharf ; still less is it the mind of the Communist borer-from- 
within, with orders from the Cominform in his pocket and 
industrial collapse as his immediate objective. 

A time-lag in enlightenment is always to be expected, but it 
is as dangerous to let it persist and widen as tc ignore it. The 
verdict that what British productivity needs is more equipment 
may be, on the evidence, obvious ; but it is not sufficient. It is 
little use devising or buying superior equipment if the products 
are strikes, ca’canny and mutual ill-will—even if superior equip- 
ment could be conjured out of thin air by merely wishing for it. 
The need for mechanisation reinforces, and does not override, 
the need for economic wisdom, whether embodied in policy or 
in the details of good management. It is essential that there 
should be no such blunders in rate-fixing as recently caused a 
strike at Austin Motors against a new machine to which, in 
principle, no one objected ; that is primarily the responsibility of 
employers, and should not be too difficult. It is essential that 
relations of mutual confidence and responsibility should be 
cultivated between management and labour from the lowest 
levels upwards ; that is a matter for both sides, and cannot, 
given a long history of mutual antagonism, be easy. It is 
essential that labour shall willingly adapt itself with all the 
smoothness and speed which is physically possible so as to make 
the best of whatever technical opportunities present themselves ; 
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that is predominantly a matter for the workers themselves,, 
probably, in view of their historical tradition, the hardest of all, 
The mass.of the trade union movement has a great deal. not 
merely to learn but to unlearn. The major lesson, that real 
earnings depend on production, May, to an optimistic eye, 
appear to be sinking in; but the important corollary now 
in the TUC Report that production can only be. increase¢ 1 at 
the cost of greater mobility between occupations is 
take some swallowing. How easily it is swallowed will 
not only on the intelligence of those most immediately affected, 
but on the actions of their comrades in other unions. It j 
very well to look at the Butler’s Wharf dockers, fighting the 
introduction of a machine which can lighten their labour, raise 
their pay, and contribute to cheapening what they buy with ig, 
and to condemn their selfish short-sightedness and economig 
mediaevalism. It is all very well to point out that the guaran. 
teed week safeguards their immediate livelihood and that even 
for the ultimate “redundants” there are unemployment pay, 
an efficient labour exchange, and training facilities; that there ig 
little comparison between the lot of the latter-day Luddite and 
that of the displaced handworkers whose fate has coloured ‘for 
more than a century the workers’ attitude to new machinery. The 
crux of the matter lies in the behaviour of other unions towards 
those displaced by this and other improvements in equipment; 
those from whose temporary loss, inconvenience and anxiety they 
benefit in lower prices and increased production. Will they in 
turn move over and make room, as the displaced workers move 
over and make room for the machine, and share the benefits 
brought by cheapened production? Or will they cling to the 
sacrosanct status quo, merely resolving that they, if and when 
their turn comes, will put up a stiffer fight against their mechani- 
cal allies? The General Council’s report gives the lead—a 
genuine lead, a powerful and positive contribution to the cause 
of social democracy—indeed, of democracy tout court. But the 
General Council will have its work cut out to put across the 
lesson; a job all the harder in an economy where Luddism, the 
gospel of stagnation, has so firm a hold not only on the workers 
but on their employers, too. 


Uno Discusses Greece 


HE attempt of the Slav bloc to filibuster the Greek dispute 

out of the General Assembly’s Political Committee has 
failed. A long resolution has been passed which virtually repeats 
the resolutions accepted a year ago. Greece’s northern neigh- 
bours are blamed for assisting the Greek rebels and are called 
upon to work with Greece and with the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans to secure a peaceful settlement. 
The Political Committee, at Australian instigation, has also in- 
vited the three neighbours—Bulgaria, Jugoslavia and Albania— 
and Greece together for secret talks in Paris. Since, however, 
there is obviously no readiness to reach agreement and no inten- 
tion of bringing intervention to an end, the discussions at the 
General Assembly seem likely to leave the Greek question 
exactly where it was left last year—with the northern neigh- 
bours assisting the Markos regime and Greece bleeding to 
death from the open wound of civil war. 

This situation is so obviously dangerous and unsatisfactory 
that the western Powers can hardly rest content with the verbal 
condemnation of the General Assembly. Another year of ruinous 
fighting, or disorganisation among the peasantry, of mass. with- 
drawals of country folk to the cities—already over 500,000 have 
crowded into the towns—may cause, irrespective of outside 
assistance, the sort of economic and moral collapse which is 
occurring among the Nationalists in China.. The western 
Powers, with America at their head, can neglect no means of 
ending the struggle. To play a holding game—just sustaining 


Greece above the abyss—is not enough. No people can endure 
indefinitely the strain of life on the edge of the gulf and unless 
new hope is offered, a majority may come to prefer peace on 
any terms—even the terms of a “ people’s democracy.” 

It is useless to suppose that the civil war can be stop 
simply by internal reforms. The roots of misery in Greece 
poor soil, agricultural over-population, absentee capital, a poor 
administrative machine—all existed before the war and have 
only been exacerbated by the last eight terrible years. Ne 
change of government, no reform of taxation or fiscal policy 
will reconcile the people by the offer of quick prosperity. This 
is not to say that radical reform is unnecessary. If the United 
States and the other western Powers involved make new efforts 
to put an end to the fighting, they can and should demand the 
quid pro quo of a better government, a refashioned civil service, 
an acceleration of the reforms in government finance already 
initiated—for instance the shift from indirect to direct taxation 
—and the adoption of modern programmes of capital develop- 
ment (particularly of hydro-electric schémes), public works‘and 
social services. But these are measures whose results willbe 
felt in five or ten years’ time at the earliest, and never so long 
as the meagre resources of the country are absorbed by a hut 
dred thousand men under arms and hundreds of thousands more 
living as destitute unproductive refugees in the cities. The first 
step is to end the fighting. ae 


The proposal of the Greek Government—to increase: the 
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of men under arms and to provide more modern equi 
ment—can hardly be rejected; particularly after the aaa 
fighting when the successful clearing of Mount Grammos was 
simply followed by the reappearance of the rebels in the Vitsi 
massif. The Greek Army is clearly not yet on a sufficient scale 
to deal with its tasks, and some expansion should be conceded. 

At the same time, it is doubtful whether even an indefinite 
expansion could settle the struggle so long as the rebels can 
retreat across the northern frontier, reform and refit and return 
fo another mountainous area at a new point on the front. This 
is the crux of the civil war. The Greek Army cannot both hold a 

ile mountain frontier—which it cannot cross, while its 
adversaries are free to come and go—and also clear the rebel- 
infested districts in the centre of the country. The army’s effort 
to clear Mount Grammos was followed by a great increase in 
rebel violence in the Peloponnese, simply because the Greek 
Government had concentrated its forces in the north and the 
Peloponnese had as a result to be left relatively undefended. 
The first aim, therefore, in Greece must be to seal off the 
northern frontier. 

The first possibility is to increase and intensify the inter- 
vention of the United Nations. The United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans has done valuable work. Bur its 
observers can only watch and report the constant violations of 
Greece’s frontier by the northern neighbours. The situation 
would be different if an international force were created to patrol 
the frontiers, thus liberating the Greek Army for the task of 
clearing up the rebels in the interior. It is doubtful whether 
the northern governments would go to the point of armed 
clashes with United Nations troops. United Nations commit- 
ments could also usefully extend to guarantees of fair treatment 
to ex-rebels returning to their villages. Teams of inspectors 
should be provided for this purpose. It is by no means a hope- 
less task. Even in the burning passions of the last two years, 
the small number of British police advisers have achieved a 
great deal towards the creation of a professional force. The 
help of experts from the United Nations countries could achieve 
much more. And an international guarantee of fair treatment 
would go far to reassure the waverers on the rebel side and 
to appease the country. The General Assembly’s condemnation 
of Greece’s neighbours should be followed at once by the 
proposal to back the work of the Special Committee with a 
strong defence force, before the Assembly scatters and its 
condemnation is buried under the United Nations’ inevitable 


NOTES OF 


Western Defence and European Doubts 


The timetable of western defence is beginning to take shape, 
In the next weeks the discussions which Lord Montgomery is 
conducting in France, western Germany and the Low Countries 
should have produced. estimates of responsibilities, contributions 
and requirements. sufficient to provide the United States and 
Canada with a programme. upon which a concrete defence plan 
can be based, The Americans have already entered—as respon- 
sible military authorities in Bizonia—into Lord Montgomery’s 
maa gy studies, and the visit which Mr Forrestal is paying to 

is and London will ensufe that the information Washington 
and Ottawa require before entering into firm commitments will 
cross the Atlantic without delay. ‘The results of Mr Truman's 
Victory are probably more obvious in this field than in any other. 
The elections have been followed by an acceleration in military 
preparations, and it is possible to believe that an Atlantic Defence 
Pact will not be too long delayed in 1949. Yet the smooth flow 
of preparations on the surface of the proposed alliance does not 
altogether obscure some dangerous reefs of political misunder- 
Standing. The question of including other European nations 
besides the five of the Western Union will probably not prove too 
difficult. The French, with s wary 3 on. the amount of ns 
ments the Americans can in fact supply, are most anxious 
down the number of allies for the one being. But the Italians 





75 
avalanches of paper. The. formation of such a force 
would inevitably fall to the responsibility of the western 
governments and their unwillingness to act in the matter 
of a police‘ force for Palestine does’ not encourage optimism on 
their readiness to sécond detachments of their armed forces to 
serve in Greece. On the other hand, the alternative—an endless 
continuation of the war—may ‘prove even more costly in the 
long run. 

But ‘is a strengthening of the role to be played by the United 
Nations the only possible step ? One striking change has after 
all taken place in the Balkans since the General Assembly 
finished its fruitless discussions of Greece in 1947. The change 
is the excommunication of Marshall Tito from the Cominform 
and the new isolation of Jugoslavia. Is there nothing in this 
situation that the western Powers can use to close the breach 
between Greece and its Jugoslay neighbour and thus to reduce 
the length of the mountain frontier that must be sealed off ? 

The matter is admittedly extremely delicate. It is true that 
Marshal Tito is receiving increasingly contumelious treatment at 
the hands of his brother Slavs. On the other hand, it may be 
that his long service within the Communist ranks has. left 
him with a distaste of the west too ingrained to permit of any 
contact. But the Western Powers have this advantage—that 
they want very little from Jugoslavia. They have no imperialist 
sphere of influence in which they seek to incorporate the country. 
They want no internal social changes. They make no demands 
for military assistance. In trade matters, they seek much less 
from Jugoslavia than Jugoslavia seeks from them. All they ask 
in the first place is Jugoslav neutrality over Greece—in other 
words, a sealed frontier. The terms of a bargain being so 
modest—on either side—it is perhaps not beyond the wit of 
western diplomacy to devise a solution. 

One thing, however, is certain—that the risk both of increas- 
ing United Nations intervention and of seeking some sort of 
understanding with the Tito regime is worth taking. The most 
risky of all situations is the present position in Greece in which 
neither the people nor their armies—nor indeed their foreign 
advisers—can really see any end to the hopeless and horrible 
drain of civil war. A nation’s endurance cannot be tested beyond 
a certain point nor can the Greeks be asked indefinitely to do 
the lion’s share of military action in a war which has a 
Mediterranean as well as a purely local significance.. One way 
or another, the Greeks must be relieved of their burden or the 
day may come when they will prefer to lay it down 
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are beginning to resent this exclusion and to ask whether the 
North Atlantic concept is not overshadowing the European—in 
which. case, are they to be left on an undefended periphery ? 
This difficulty, however, is not likely to become acute at this 
preliminary stage and Mediterranean strategy is far too vital for 
the Italian position to be permanently overlooked. 


The most dangerous difficulty lies in a slight but unmistakable 
difference of emphasis between France, and to a lesser extent 
the Low Countries, on the one side and the United States and, 
more. hesitantly, Britain, on the other. It is clear that the 
Americans regard Russia as the chief menace, amd as far as 
American opinion is concerned an Atlantic Pact is necessary 
solely to prevent a further extension of Soviet imperialism. The 
European countries, however, have longer memories of the last 
two wars, and for them Germany is almost as much the potential 
aggressor. Western Union for them is.a method of holding the 
Germans down quite as much as of holding the Russians back. 
Thus the strengthening of Germany which—economically at least 
—is a first point in the American conception of a strong western 
Europe is regarded with painful suspicion by the French, and now 
that German steel production has caught up and actually surpassed 
French production, their anxieties are concentrated on the future 
and the control of the Ruhr. If the Anglo-Saxon Powers desire the 
really firm adherence of Europe’s “western fringe,” they would 
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be advised to reconsider the French case for safeguards. ‘The 
conference which opens in London this week on the control of 
the Ruhr offers them their opportunity, Unfortunately, the timing 
of the decision to transfer the German coal and steel concerns to 
purely German trusteeship was calculated to rouse France’s 
apprehension and has already led to a vigorous official protest. 


* * * 


Steel and Coal to the Germans 


The reason for French nervousness can be understood but 
in themselves, the new trusteeship regulations do not justify 
alarm. Phrases such as “the Ruhr is handed back to the 
Germans” are as exaggerated as the German politicians’ 
description of the new International Authority as “ annexation.” 
The chief effect of the arrangement will be to introduce 
the same system of control in both the steci and coal 
industries. Hitherto, steel has been in the hands of a German 
trustee, under a purely British control; while the coal mines 
have been controlled by a joint Anglo-American body, with 
trusteeship vested solely in British Military Government. Now, 
the Americans will join the British in control of the steel industry, 
while Germans will become interim trustees for the mines. The 
important point is that control remains in both cases with the 
occupation powers. A further result of the new regulations will 
be to regroup the “decartelised ” steel industry into units which 
will be efficient without—it is hoped— coagulating afresh into 
powerful trusts. Here, too, a moderate American view has pre- 
vailed over the zeal of the British “ decartelisers.” 

It may be asked whether the French are nevertheless justified 
in fearing that the British and Americans have opened the door 
wide to ownership of the Ruhr by a central German Govern- 
ment. On the face of it, they have. The German Government— 
when it is at long last formed—is to decide whether the industries 
shall revert to private ownership or be nationalised. The 
American objections to socialism have given way to their equally 
sincere attachment to working democracy. Nevertheless, it 
would be wrong to assume that the Occupation Powers have 
finally thrown the reins to the Germans, or that they intend to 
do so. Even if the Left should prevail in the future German 
Government, and a socialisation measure be passed, the Occupa- 
tion Statuie which is now being hammered out between the 
Powers may well provide for a veto on any step which might 
hamper Germany’s removal from the list of countries requiring 
dollar subsidies. 

It is, moreover, apparent that the proposed International 
Authority for the Ruhr will in practice mean that control is in 
the hands of neither the Germans nor the French, but the British 
and Americans. The new body will, in fact, have very limited 
functions bevond passing on recommendations to the Military 
Governors, Only if their zone is merged with Bizonia will the 
French acquire an effective voice in decisions, as their Military 
Governor will then join General Clay and General Robertson in 
command of the Ruhr. For as long as they think fit, the Military 
Governors will exercise the votes accorded to the Germans. It will 
be for them to hold a nice balance between the claims of Germany 
and the fears of its neighbours, For this impossible task to be ful- 
filled, the hard road must be taken towards integration of western 
Europe’s heavy industries at the cost of mutual concessions. 
Much stands in the way of this path—British unawareness of its 
necessity, French obstinacy, and the arrogant nationalism of the 
resurgent German industrialists. Hopes can only justifiably be 
placed on the Americans, with their great financial power and 
their simple conception of the redundancy of western European 
frontiers. At the Six-Power conference last spring, the United 
States delegation put forward a proposal that not only German 
territory, but the whole of the Ruhr-Lorraine-Luxembourg com- 
plex should be placed under international control and operated as 
an integral whole. This idea was rejected instantly by the French. 
Perhaps it will appear again. 


* * *x 


Basis for Civil Defence 


The Civil! Defence Bill published earlier in the week will 
provide more solid ground for the discussion and planning of the 
protection of industry and the civi! population from enemy attack. 
In the first place, it removes the uncertainties about who shall bear 
the cost, which so retarded. effective preparation before the late 
war. If local authorities are required by Whitehall to undertake 
the building of shelters and defence works, they will be paid for 
by Exchequer grants. The same will apply to the more impor- 
tant items of equipment if they are not provided from a central 


pool. Other local expenditure on works or services ‘will ‘be 
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by an Exchequer grant of up to 75 per cent. tt 

Secondly, it enables the Minister to demand that local. fis 
and police authorities shall be trained in civil defence.. The genera 
public may. voluntarily enrol. into defensive organisations, ang 
once in are bound by much the same obligations as Territorial 
that is, they can be fined up to £5 for shirking their trainin, 
duties and heavily penalised for not showing up in an emergena 
There is, however, no immediate intention to start recruiting 
members of the public until an instructional cadre has been built 
up and former civil defence centres re-established. When the tim 
comes to recruit from the public, the general eagerness to come 
realistically to grips with the frightening possibilities of atomic 
and bacteriological warfare, and latent nostalgia for the old excite 
ment of warden posts and plotting rooms, suggests that there will 
be a ready response, Vig 

Thirdly, although the Bill does not seek powers to centralise 
the control of fire-fighting forces, it does contain provisions which 
would enable factory, mine and public utility staffs to be brought 
within and trained for a general civil defence scheme. It is within 
these fields—in the measures contemplated to keep the essential 
services and the essential part of the economy up to date in 
methods of protection from the effects of attack—that planning 
and training must be unremitting. 7 

Finally, according to the Bill, it seems unlikely that there will 
be any change in the higher organisation. Although it refers to 
the possibility of allocating powers between different Mini 
the only respensible Minister nominated in the Bill is the Home 
Secretary. There has been a great deal of muddled thinking on 
this subject. The Home Secretary only became involved in civil 
defence before the war because he was responsible for the police 
and public order. Since then it has been rightly recognised that 
civil defence should not be under the Army, and it has therefore 
remained with the Home Secretary. But the place where civil 
defence should be planned and executed is the Ministry of 
Defence, for it is a fourth Service. The fact that it needs the oo 
operation of civil authorities is as poor an argument for leaving 
it with the Home Office as to say that the Inland Revenue of 
Customs and Excise should be responsible to the Home Secretary 
because their officers have powers of search or enforcement. Logal 
authorities have to deal with many Ministries in Whitehall, and it 
would be greatly to their advantage tq deal on questions of defence 
with a Ministry whose whole attention was devoted to its defensive 
and offensive aspects, instead of with one whose Minister js not 
even a member of the Cabinet Committee on the subject. 


* * x 


Dog Days in Paris 


A feeling of more than ordinary aimlessness and frustration 
has hung over the last weeks’ deliberations in the General 
Assembly. The acrimony has reached a new high record, the 
performance a new low. The whole affair is expected to wind up 
in four weeks’ time, having dragged on since late September with 
practically speaking nothing to show for the labour. The two 
positive resolutions of the week have only served to underline the 
general lack of achievement, for what could be more tragi-comic 
than the unanimous adoption by the Assembly of a Mexican 
proposal that the Big Powers should co-operate for peace am 
conclude treaties with Germany and Japan? And what 
better represent the sum of wasted hours than the Assembly’s 
decision, the eastern bloc alone opposing, to reaffirm the Baruch 
Plan for atomic control, recall the Commission to its fruitless 
labours and thus restore the position to the status quo of fast 
spring, when, in face of complete Soviet obstruction, the Com- 
mission decided its usefulness had come to an end ? . 

The truth $s that the life went out of the Assembly when the 
attempt at conciliation over Berlin broke down. Without 4 
minimum desire on the part of the Great Powers to co-operate, 
the United Nations can be little more than a sounding-board for 
their differences and Berlin has proved in this session to be the 
touchstone of their intentions. Nothing Russia did gave any 
promise of a greater desire to reach a settlement, and the westem 
Powers had apparently not quite decided whether they really 
wanted to reopen negotiations, and if so upon what terms. 
resulting deadlock has now lasted over a fortnight, and meam- 
while in Berlin the Russians are improving their advantage b 
imposing even tighter controls on the passage of food and 
materials into the western sectors. ae 

This situation is so obviously unsatisfactory—both to 
Powers in general who by their efforts at mediation and 
resolutions on peacemaking have sought to® underline thel 
impatience at the quarrels of their great neighbours, and t0 the 
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western Great Powers who must bear the full brunt of a 
winter air lift—that the Secretary General and his executive office 
are performing a valuable service in making yet one more effort 
to restart negotiation. A draft currency proposal is being pre- 

din the Secretariat, and it will be submitted to the contending 
parties. It is difficult to hope that the Secretary General will 
succeed on a point which proved the major stumbling block 
before the breaking off of direct negotiations in August, but his 
attempt is clearly justified and deserves ‘success. 


* * * 


Can Uno Survive Palestine ? 


Our times are no advertisement for collective security. The 
man of fixed purpose can, it seems, defy any council of nations. 
Is Mr Shertok, Israel’s Foreign Minister, newly arrived in Paris, 
about to prove this once again? The United Nations Assembly 
is running perilously close to letting him do so. 

On November 4th the Security Council had to come to a 
decision of importance. The data before it was that both 
antagonisis-in Palestine had broken its truce; that the Jews had 
done so with military success and the Arabs unsuccessfully, and 
that Israel’s forces had as a result won all Galilee and the key 
parts of the northern Negeb. They had also entered Lebanon. 
The Council’s dilemma was as* follows: “was it to throw in 
its hand and accept the result of this fighting conducted in defiance 
of its authority ? Or was it to reassert that authority? By a 
majority of mine votes to one, with one abstention (Russia), it 
resolved upon the “urgent study ” of sanctions if its request for 
withdrawal in the Negeb to the position prevailing before Octo- 
ber 26th was further flouted. It spoke belatedly. The Egyptians, 
who are the Arab army Concerned, are in any case in military 
mesreat in the area prescribed. What if Israel refuses to with- 
draw ? 

The United Nations will then be obliged to choose between two 
distasteful courses. Either it must implement its resolution of 
November 4th and apply at minimum economic sanctions, with 
all the bitterness that they entail. Or else it must accept discom- 
fiture at Israel’s hands, and sign its own death warrant. For 
unless it now upholds its Council’s word, who is going to respect 
that word in future ? 

Unfortunately for Uno’s repute, there is a way of sliding between 
these stark alternatives. And that way is already being sought, 
although its very negativeness renders it as damaging to the 
orgamsation as is any other form of failure. During two secret 
meetings held on Tuesday and Wednesday of this week the 
mediator in Palestine, Dr Ralph Bunche, attracted many doubting 
Thomases and other waverers by dressing up an old proposal in 
new guise. He suggested getting agreement to call the truce an 
armistice, and to follow this up by withdrawal and ultimate 
reduction of forces on both sides, He himself admits that his 
plan can only work “ provided instructions to withdraw are 
accepted by both sides.” But to bank on this is to blink the facts. 
All that Dr Bunche has done is to rob the earlier resolution of 
much of its weight, and to pander to those who are content to see 
Uno peter out in a living death, mouthing resolutions that it 
has not the will to implement. 


x * * 


Sharing the Blame 


For this situation more than one member must take blame, 
The Arabs must shoulder some of it. Even they on occasion 
voted for the postponements from which the Jews have derived 
such handsome: dividends. But the main share of blame for 
Uno’s discomfiture must fall upon the United States, for it 
was the incidence of the presidential election that caused the 
American delegation to postpone action until matters have reached 
a stage at which nothing short of using the enforcement chapter 
of the Charter can prevent Israel from dictating its terms to the 
rest of the world. 

Even now, American intentions are not clear. They are 
governed by two conflicting statements: General Marshall's, in 
September, that the Bernadotte plan must’ be pursued, and 
President Truman’s, during the election, that he stood by the UN 
Assembly’s plan of November, 1947. “Which applies ? And is 
America firm in its intention to pursue the “study ” of sanctions, 
for which it voted ?. Uncertainty on this score was enhanced by 
the arrival in Paris, fresh from the front, ‘of General William 
Riley, the mediator’s chief. of staff, who, through friends in 
the secretariat, made widely public his ‘personal view that the 
Jews have won the war and rendered the truce a dead letter. 
The general confusion of mind as to’ American intentions became 
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worse confounded when he was quieted into the silence. that befits 
an official in his position, and into saying that he would of course 
carry out any bidding of the Security Council if instructed to 
do so. All told, the common man may be forgiven if he collects 
the impression that America’s hesitations are having the same 
result as Russia’s intentions—to let things slide, and ‘so to create; 
throughout the Middle East, as much bad blood against ‘the west 
as possible. 
* * * 


The Arab Refugees 


While the record of the Security Council and the Political 
Committee on the Palestine issue is one of confusion and inaction, 
the third and fifth committees of the Assembly—tresponsible re- 
spectively for humanitarian matters and for finance—have a 
slightly happier record. They have dealt solely with the question 
of the Arab refugees, and they have, in the last week, done so with 
a somewhat heightened sense of urgency. On the money side, they 
canrecord some good results, Of the $29,500,000 that is required 
for feeding and sheltering the refugees for nine months from 
December, Ist, $6,000,000 has been voted by the International 
Children’s Fund—enough to provide 250,000 children with 850 
calories only per day. The fifth committee has voted an imme- 
diate $5,000,000 repayable from the Secretary General’s working 
fund. A sub-committee of the third committee is ploughing its 
way through a draft resolution calling on state members for more 
voluntary contributions in money or kind, In advance of this 
appeal, the British Government has stated that its contribution to 
any such fund will be £1,000,000. 

But complacency is still premature. The job ahead, if half a 
million Arab lives are to be saved, entails much more than the 
mere provision of funds. The main problem is the ptirchase of 
goods and their delivery to the spot. (4,000 tons of wheat bought 
this week in Syria by the International Children’s Fund, and 
180,000 blankets on their way by air as a gift from the Traq 
Petroleum Company are at the moment more valuable than any 
money promises ; but they area mere drop in the bucket.) For the 
physical operation, a major feat of organisation will be required. 
Has. the Secretary General the drive to nominate and secure the 
right man for the job? He does not seem to have given his 
confidence to Sir Raphael Cilento, who was Count Bernadotte’s 
director of relief. Has he anyone else in view? The task calls 
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for a skilled administrator, for every ton of goods purchased and 
delivered must—until Israel] develops the magnanimity that befits 
a victor—travel round by Beirut, Damascus and the back way to 
the Jordan. Has Mr Trygve Lie a Nansen up his sleeve ? _ If so, 
he may yet save something of Uno’s dwindling reputation. 


* * * 


Scrapping the Controls 


The abolition of certain controls announced last week by the 
President of the Board of Trade and the Minister of Supply is 
discussed in detail on page 801. Most of the controls which 
have gone, or are to go, did not affect the consumer directly— 
exceptions are the derationing of boots and shoes and curtain 
material, and the end of the priority allocations of utility furni- 
ture. ‘Their departure will be felt with most relief by the 
business man. 

There are, however, three points of general interest arising 
from the decision. Why did it not take place at least a year 
ago? The last people to recognise that a control has 
become unnecessary are the controllers themselves. Mr 
Wilson’s appointment of an examiner of controls last February 
was tantamount to a recognition on his part that many of them 
should go; it can, therefore, be taken for granted that they had 
already by then been superfluous for some time. It ought not 
to have needed an official examiner to find out that the permit 
scheme for the distribution of thermos flasks had become a 
complete farce. It is to be hoped that the examiner, now that 
he has cleared a way through the first mass of unwanted controls, 
will be on the alert to pounce on those whose uselessness is not 
so obvious. 

A second point of general interest is that Mr Wilson intends 
to retain controls which ensure “a sufficient proportion | of in- 
expensive goods of sound quality on the home market.” The 
difficulty is that so long as controls remain it is impossible to 
determine the extent of the true demand. Everybody, given a 
ration or an allocation, tends to draw it to the full in case there is 
a subsequent reduction in the ration. Very often the demand, as 
for supplementary petrol, is overstated because it is known that 
the controllers will automatically grant 10 per cent less than the 
amount asked for. The control of allegedly scarce materials 
and goods often helps to maintain an artificial scarcity. 

Thirdiy, Mr Wilson and Mr Strauss both said that there would 
not be a large saving of staff in. Government departments as a 
result of the “ bonfire ” of controls. One would have liked some 
explanation of this. Does it*mean that the controllers are being 
transferred to other Government work, and that. there is no limit 
to the absorptive Capacity of the Government machine ? 


* A * tt 


Airy Confusion 


It is ironical that, just as a new system of air tfaffic control, 
developed with the experience gained in the Berlin air lift, has 
virtually eliminated delays in landing aircraft at Northolt, even 
in bad weather, the services of British European Airways should 
be halted by a strike of engineers. The engineers, who are not 
supported by their union, object to the introduction of an incen- 
tive bonus scheme which is part of the drive-to increase efficiency 
and reduce costs on Which) the, British Air Corporations 
have been engaged for more than a year. BEA has recently 
called in a firm of industrial consultants and is to have the advice 
of an expert on organisation from the Ministry of Civil Aviation. 
Its part-time directors have agreed to take only half their fees. 
Similarly BOAC is now putting into effect a reorganisation 
announced in July and reducing its staffs considerably. Surely 
there could» have -been.@ shorter period of suspense between 
the announcement the decision to retain or dispense with 
the services of particular employees? 

The recent intensification of measures for efficiency and 
economy is probably aimed at taking the substaice’‘out of the 
criticisms that Will follow ‘the publication of the Corporation’s 
accounts for last year, which were expected to show a bigger deficit 
than the previous as £10 million. It also undoubtedly 
represents a serious effort to remedy _an_unsat tion. 
Mistakes have certainly been pad but of ee 
fleets cae Aleut nea Ranoa et aie hematin 
uneconomic aircraft nor, ‘Perhaps. are their staffs so swollen. 
But perhaps the root cause is a at consider all the impli- 
cogeee # + chen nationalised ai lines on.a basis 
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certain services which were essential in the national interest. 

this background it is surely absurd to treat the naticnalised A 
Corporations as entirely commercial undertakings. This j is 

a separate issue from that of administrative efficiency on 

two of the Corporations, at any rai¢, are open to criticism, © 
how can a commercial firm be expected to operate econo 

if its operations are governed by political considerations? Ore 
£1,000,000 was lost by BOAC in 1946-47 on maintai 
service to Australia and New Zealand. There is no doubt ) 
service was necessary. But it was not a sound commercial pro. 
position: and it should not be forgotten that in the early 1920, 
when British air lines tried to operate on an entirely 

basis, they were all grounded and had to be revived by a subsidy, 
The problem is likely to arise in a more acute form when the 
Brabazon trans-Atlantic air liner takes the air. The Government 
has insisted that it should be built. The operators, BOAC, are 
chary of flying it without a guarantee against loss or at least 
a clear statement in their accounts of the cost of such a political 
service as distinct from normal commercial operations. If the 
Brabazon is the success it is expected to be, the Government 
will have been justified. But why confuse the issue” by trying 
to foist off as a commercial venture projects which were under 
taken in the national interest ? 


* * x 


The French Elections 


The elections for the Council of the French Republic un- 
doubtedly increase the political power of General de Gaulle, but 
the situation is much more complex than current talk of a “ walk- 
over” and an “electoral landslide” suggests. In the first place, 
the majority of the electors were delegates from municipal councils 
or of councils of the departments. Thus their voting represented 
not necessarily the views of the French people today, but the 
views which moulded opinion when the last municipal and 
departmental elections were held. In a sense, therefore, General 
de Gaulle’s advance is a reflection of his municipal victories in 
1947, not necessarily of a phenomenal increase in popularity this 


year, 

Another element of confusion lies in the fact that his actual 
numbers in the Council are difficult to determine. The govern- 
ment puts the figure at 104 out of a possible 269, the General's 
own headquarters at 125 and more. The confusion springs 
from the fact that many independents and some centre party 
men may in. fact accept the General’s leadership, and his 
exact strength i is therefore impossible to estimate. For the same 
reason it is hard to say in advance whether he can so obstruct 
the work of the National Assembly that it will be compelled to 
seek the new elections for which the Gaullists clamour. In 
general, the Council has only advisory powers, but it can return 
proposed legislation to the Assembly—in which tase an absolute 
Assembly majority is necessary for its passage, and an absolute 
majority is something upon which neither M. Queuille nor any 
other moderate Prime Minister can confidently count. 

In all the uncertainty, it is ‘this setback to moderation, to the 
centre parties, to the Third Force that is the really sure result 
of the General’s victory. At a time when dissensions were split- 
ting the Gaullist “ Rally”, and the Government had gained credit 
for its firm but patient handling of the coal strike, the elections 
have struck a shattering blow at the MRP and may tempt many 
Radicals to look to the General rather than continue their as 
tion with a weakened MRP and with Socialists whose desife to 
check inflation and control prices by state intervention they do 
not share. All in all, the only certain result of the French elections 
is another disastrous weakening of the Third Force. 


* * * 


Industrial Diseases 


On the face of it, the report of the departmental committee 
on industrial diseases (Cmd. 7557) is a technical document deal- 
ing with a technical subject. The committee was appointed 

to Teview , - the policy adopted in scheduling diseases as industrial 
diseases under. the the Workmen’s Compen: Acts, and 10 advise 
as to the principles which should ere: : 
ne insurance under the National ante 
en a 


Such terms. of reference would seem to preclude any pronodnet 
ments of general. interest. 
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sufficient for subsistence, for a breadwinner and his family in the 
case of his sickness, unemployment, retirement or death. ‘The 
one departure from this: cc-ordinated, all-embracing scheme was 
in respect of industrial injuries, for which the benefits, replacing 
the former system of workmen’s compensation, are much higher 
than those payable under the general national insurance scheme. 
If these higher benefits had been restricted to industrial injuries, 
the anomalies thus created would not have been so obvious. It 
is in the prescription of certain dis¢ases as industrial diseases that 
will give rise to more serious anomalies. Here, again, if the 
intention were to limit the prescription to well-defined occupa- 
tional diseases, like the pneumoconiosis of miners, that were 
scheduled under the old system, the anomalies would be less 
pronounced. But the whole tenor of this committee’s report, 
which, indeed, accords with the intention of the legislators, is to 
make it easier for diseases to be scheduled as industrial diseases 
than it was under workmen’s compensation: Thus, although 
tuberculosis is a risk common to all persons, it would be possible, 
acccrding to the committee’s findings, for it to be scheduled as 
an occupational disease for hospital nurses, who, if they contract 
it, would accordingly receive much higher benefits than wou!d 
the ordinary sufferer from the disease. 

The effect of treating people with the same needs differently 
is constant pressure from the less favoured to qualify for the 
benefits given to the favoured—a process noticeable under work- 
men’s compensation, but much more probable now that virtually 
everyone pays the same insurance contribution. This means con- 
stant pressure to have a disease scheduled as an occupational 
disease in an individual case or for certain classes of workers, 
which, when successful, creates a further class of privileged people 
who are treated, not according to their needs, but according to 
the work that they voluntarily undertake. 


* * * 


A Rasher of Bacon 


For the second time within twelve months the British public 
is to suffer the indignity—not to mention the inconvenience—of 
a weekly ration of one curice of bacon. Again the reason is a 
“shortfall in Canadian supplies.” But almost a year ago when 
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Britain was trying to cut down its Canadian dollar commitments, 
the Ministry of Food representatives pointed out to the Canadian 
Government that its output target for bacon was too optimistic, 
and any observer of Canadian agricultural production during the 
past six months realised that this.“ shortfall” would occur. But 
what steps has the Ministry taken to secure alternative supplies ? 
Admittedly, a new agreement was signed with Denmark this 
summer, but the increased supplies will not be available for 
Britain until next year. It is reported, however, that bacon 
has been offered by Poland, Jugoslavia’ and Hungary. Yet from 
none of these countries has Britain bought any additional 
quantities. 

The food negotiations with Poland have already dragged on 
for many weeks. It is understood that agreement on the food 
items was reached some while ago, but that the Treasury is now 
objecting to the terms of compensation for the nationalisation of 
Polish industry. Does this mean that*the Treasury will permit 
foreign holders of securities in nationalised British industries to 
enter objections to the terms of compensation after they have been 
enacted ? Meanwhile people in Britain must have only one ounce 
of bacon each week for the four ‘weeks beginning November 21st. 
And according to Mr Strachey British supplies will in future be 
dependent on shipments from Canada. The Polish supplies alone 
could have made good this shortfall. 


* 


* * * 


The West Midlands 


The plan for the west Midlands, which has been prepared 
for the Ministry cf Town and Country Planning by Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie and Mr Herbert Jackson, deals w.th three counties— 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and Staffordshire—whose popula- 
tion was steadily growing before the war. The plan assumes, 


realistically enough, that migration into the area, though at a, 


lesser rate, is bound to continue up to at least 1961, even if the 
Government takes steps, as the planners assume to be desirable 
that it should, to divert the general flow of industry into other 
regions. The problem area, however, is not the west Midlands 
as a whole, but its central industrial core of Birmingham and the 
Black Country. The further growth of this conurbation, which 
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is inevitable unless firmly checked, woud mean either that its 
housing densities would be further raised, and its standard of 
life thus lowered, or else that it would continue to engulf the 
surrounding countryside. Both these alternatives, or the mixture 
of them which would probably occur, are unacceptable 10 the 
framers of the plan. Their recommendation is that steps should 
be taken to relacate elsewhere in the west Midlands, 250,000 
people who would otherwise in 1962 be living in Birmingham and 
the Black Country. 

To do this, it is not necessary to formulate a large-scale scheme 
of dispersal or to build new towns in the way envisaged for 
Greater London. Nearly every other town in the west Midlands 
—including Coventry, Rugby, Stafford, Worcester, and Burton- 
on-Trent—is considered suitable for further expansion. What 
has to be done, therefore, is to make these places successful rivals 
te the main conurbation in attracting both industry and popula- 
tion. From the social viewpoint, at any rate, the objective is a 
good one, But it is, and can be, no more than a general aim; 
and town-planners should desist frem the irritating habit of work- 
ing out the target population of towns to the last digit. (These 
targets are given in Records and Siatistics.) 

One of the plan’s most interesting features is the preferential 
treatment which it proposes for the Black Country. In order to 
redress the grave lack of amenities and the extreme shortage of 
service induStries there, it is thought essential. to encourage the 
middle-class to live inside the Black Country instead of migrating 
to its periphery. This would be done by according priority in 
building licences in this area, especially for better-class housing, 
and also by slowly regrouping development so far as possible 
into two broad residential areas and one broad industrial zone. 
It is also proposed that a joint local planning authority should be 
established for the Birmingham-Black Country area, which is 
tantamount to a further recognition of the inadequacy of the 
present local government units. 


* * * 


Housing—A Tale of Fluctuation 


The latest housing returns* show with remarkable clarity the 
trend, as illustrated in the diagram below, of the housing pro- 
gramme over the last year. They also’ bring out the violent 
fluctuations to which the industry has been subjected first by over- 
expansion and subsequently by rapid deflation....Even before 
the official policy of cutting capital expenditure’ was. started in 
1947 the Ministry of Health had appreciated that the country’s 
building resources were 100 widely deployed and had ordefed a 
reduction in the rate of new construction. After the White Paper, 
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however, the restriction on the starting of new houses was so 
severe that the number begun each month fell low enough to 
cause acute concern lest the continuity between the various Stages 
would break down. Housing authorities were therefore permitted 
to start building again, with the result that houses are now being 
begun at something approaching the same rate as before the capital 
cuts were inaugurated. Between July and September, 1947 : 
38,000 new houses were started in England and Wales ; 
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January and March, 1948, this had dropped to 21,c0o 5 for July: ta, 
September, 1948, the level rose to 32,000. é xe 


23 


The rate at which houses are being completed has by contrast 
kept fairly level since last March at 18,000 or 19,000 houses q 
month, while the number under construction has fallen steadily — 


ttre, 
Ys 


y 


during the whole year. How far the improved ratio between — 
houses completed and houses under construction will be main: 


tained must depend on how many new houses are started. But 


the prospects of a more regular progression are strengthened by — 
the figures of the production of building materials and com.” 
ponents. In the last quarter and in some cases over the last two ~ 
quarters the output of such things as tiles, copper piping, gutter. 


ing, sanitary fittings, cookers and washers has fallen—pre- 


sumably in accordance with the new requirements of the pro.” 


gramme. Although the history of the housing programme ove? 


the last three years has defied every effort of prognostication, there ” 


does now seem a better chance of stability: i 


* * * 


Holding the Line in Italy 


Signor Tremeiioni, Minister in charge of ERP affairs for 
Italy, has just presented the first in a series of quarterly progress 
reports on Italian recovery. In reality the Minister had little 
progress to report. The most he could claim was that Italian 
industry had not fallen off the plateau maintained for the past 
year. Marshall Aid, he pointed out, had not yet brought any 
noticeable improvement to the Italian economy, and so far its 
role had been limited to the important but negative one of 
preventing conditions from growing worse. 

According to the Minister, the general index of industrial 
production is still 20 per cent below the 1938 level. In the 
current year production is running slightly ahead of last year’s 
average, although it has never regained the peak reached in 
September, 1947. When it is recalled that this marking time was 
accomplished only with repeated and potent injections of 
American dollars, it is obvious that Marshall Aid alone will not 
put Italy on its feet by 1952-53. A greater effort will be needed 
from the Italians themselves and from their western neighbours, 

Some indications of the size of the effort required are given 
by preliminary reports from Paris of the Italian four-year pro- 
gramme. The Italian planners say that before the country can 
pay its Own way, a number of conditions should be fulfilled. 
Production must rise 40 per cent above the 1938 figure. Exports, 
which last year were still 40 per cent below the prewar volume, 
mist be restored to at least the 1938 level, with the emphasis on 
chemicals, food and mechanical equipment., The, total invest- 
ment required for modernising and expanding industry and for 
an enlarged public works programme is put at 2,273 billion lire 
of which roughlysa quarter should be devoted to ‘agriculture. 
Above all, Italy must find- some permanent solution to the 
problem that overshadows all else in the economy. Unemploy- 
ment today stands.officially at 2 million. It igs,accompanied by 
underemployment, and this more than any other factor is 
responsible for inflated costs of production, and Italy’s inability 
to sell at competitive prices on world markets. 

However, even on the rosiest estimares of the numbers that 
can be absorbed through emigration, public works and the expan- 
sion of Italian industry, the planners confess that the country 
will still be left in four years’ time with 1.2 million unemployed. 
Until a far more satisfactory method is devised for relieving the 
nation of this deadweight, it is difficult to see how by 1953 Italy 
can look forward either to economic or political stability. 


* * + 


New Phase in the Antarctic 


In answer to a recent question in Parliament, Mr Bevin stated 
that the British Government was still in consultation with the 
Dominion Governments on the US proposals (not yet published 
in detail) for a condominium in the Antarctic; the Govern- 
ment, however, regarded them as a “useful contribution towards 
an eventual settlement of this difficult problem on an intef- 


national basis.” - Meanwhile the Chilean Government, which » 


. 


has already announced its flat rejection of the proposals, is going 

ahead with plans to set up a new base in the disputed Fal 

Islands Dependencies ; the site, it is believed, will be at Marg 

Bay, where the British have been in residence for the last three 

years. 1K 
The Latin American. states have been 

economic bargaining position they inherited 
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the political influence their solid voting bloc has given them in 
the United Nations to allow emotional nationalism to stir them 
on the issue of European colonies in the western hemisphere. 
Hitherto, Britain’s desire to allow so essentially silly a dog to 
sleep has played into their hands. If, however, the Chileans invade 
the Falkland Islands, the time for passivity is past. 

In the first place, the British Government should make it quite 
clear that economic sanctions will follow attempts to take British 
territory. The increasing shortage of dollars is enhancing the 
value of sterling and the United Kingdom is not so lacking in 
weapons of reprisal as it was a year ago. In the second place, if 
a are established, they must be quietly and efficiently 
removed. 


It is not certain whether Argentina is involved in Chile’s latest 
folly. It_is certainly unlikely, since Argentina’s claim to. the 
Falkland Islands is its biggest bone of contention with Britain. 
There seems here to be a chance of dividing the Latin American 
republics and wooing Argentina to a more reasonable state of 
mind. During the recent visit of the Argentine Foreign Minister, 
Dr Bramuglia, to London, he and Mr Bevin are reported to have 
agreed to send no naval expeditions into Antarctica for the 
duration of the summer (which is just beginning) and the Argen- 
tine Government has only refused the American proposal of 
internationalisation on the grounds that all parties concerned must 
first be consulted. Here is an opening for firm and tactful Anglo- 
American pressure to take the hot air out of one of the silliest 
international disputes of this century. 


Shorter Notes 


Four million pounds are to be distributed in prize money to 
the Navy and Royal Marines and £1,250,000 to the RAF. The 

oney will come from the proceeds of prize captured in the war. 
Every officer and man in the Navy who had not less than 180 days 
sea service, as defined by the regulations, between September 3, 
1939, and September 2, 1945, will be entitled to receive a sum 
based on his rank. Corresponding regulations for the Air Force 
will presumably be issued later. An Admiral of the Fleet will 
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receive ten shares, an AB one share. Intermediate grades get 

appropriate shares between these extremes. With the total sum 

for division fixed at no.more than £4,000,000, more wartime 

dreams will fade—and there will be fewer grand pianos to grace 

_ pacers of fewer “Crown and Anchors” or “ Admiral 
nbows.” 


* 


An interesting and somewhat unexpected judgment was given 
by the House of Lords on Tuesday to the effect that, by virtue 
of the Housing Act of 1936, local authority landlords are not 
bound by the Rent Restriction Acts. According to the judgment, 
from which Lord du Parcq dissented, a local authority may turn 
out one working-class tenant in favour of another as part of its 
functions of management, although a private landlord is debarred 
from doing so. The justification given by Lord Porter was 
that “local authorities might well be expected to exercise their 
powers with discretion.” But there is mo assurance that they 
will do so. Why should local authorities be privileged and 
private landlords penalised? 

* 


In an article in The Economist of October 23rd reference was 
made to the work done by Citizens’ Advice Bureaux in 
London. It ought to have been made clear that the seventeen 
bureaux referred to are those maintained by the Family Welfare 
Association, in inner London, but that altogether in the whole 
of the London area there are 82 bureaux dealing with some 25,000 
inquiries a month, the other 65 being assisted by the London 
Council of Social Service. 

* 


The Government’s decision not to appoint a Select Committee 
to consider war pensions is unfortunate not only in itself but in 
the manner in which it was announced—to a private meeting of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party. The decision itself can be 
criticised. If hardship among the war disabled does not exist, 
it will be to the Government’s advantage for a Select Com- 
mittee to make it clear beyond doubt. If there is hardship, then 
a Select Committee is all the more necessary. But for the 
Government to treat it as a party matter is an equally grave 
mistake. 
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Letters to 


Mr Truman’s Triumph 


Sir; —It is not often that The Economist lends itself to incon- 
sistency, but anyone who read your article on “Mr Truman’s 
Triumph ” without reading “Victory of the Forgotten Man” in 
the American Survey, or vice versa, would obtain a_ totally 
contradictory view of the effect of the American elections. 

Both as regards foreign and domestic policy, there were sharp 
differences between Republicans and Democrats, discernible to 
the naked eye even at this distance. These differences are very 
tightly emphasised by the American Survey article. To sup- 
pose, for instance, that the defeat of Senators Brooks, Rcbertson, 
Rizley, Ball and Revercomb does not affect American foreign 
policy one way or the other is semewhat startling. Not less so is 
the suggestion that Republicans and Democrats saw eye to eye 
on labour policy, price policy and trade policy. If in fact there 
was no real difference between Republicans and Democrats, one 
might wonder what the election was about, and why there is so 
much dismay in the Republican camp at the result. The answer 
is given by the second article, and no amount of analysis or 
explanation by the pollsters is likely to change its general judgment 
of the issues which determined it. Nor will it alter the fact that 
the result is very far from being a matter of indifference to 
Europeans.—Yours faithfully, 

HAROLD BUTLER 

Little Court, Sonning, Berkshire 


[It would be silly to deny that there are great differences between 
individual Republicans and individual! Democrats. What we said 
was that, in the recent election, “ the candidates, and very largely 
their parties, stood together” on the major issues of interest to 
Europeans. It was the whole point of the article that, whatever 
the convergence of the parties in this election, there are likely to 
be big differences between the parties before long.—Eprror.] 


Mr Churchill on the Commonwealth 


S1r,—Might I refer to One sentence in your criticism of Mr 
Churchill in your “ Shorter Notes” of November 6th. You say 
“the tragedy is that he is building up a legacy of suspicion an 
dislike for the Conservative Party in India and Burma . r 

To my mind, the real tragedy with regard to these two un- 
happy countries is that the British public know so little of what 
is going on there. And what they do hear is not the sufferings 
of the common people, but the “hand-outs” of the British 
Government and the high politicians in the countries concerned, 
all of which are very naturally at particular pains to make out 
that all has been done for the best. To call attention to the 
400,000 people massacred in the Punjab last year, to the war in 


From The Economist of 1848 


November 11th, 1848 


Various reforms in the discipline and course of study at 
our universities have long been demanded and at length a 
beginning has been made. As an acknowledgment of falli- 
bility it is of great importance, other improvements may 
follow. Now that the necessity of making some is admitted, 
there is no telling whither the admission will lead, and where 
it will stop. Being the admission of a principle, the five 
; .. on. Tuesday week at Gambridge are of 
considerable value ; but the changes they really effect seem 
to us much too trifling to merit the approbation they have 
received from the liberal peers. nlbal 

The M.A’s and LL.D.’s have slighted and neglected 
political economy, and it has become the pride of Britain, 
nas helped to rescue her from the calamities that have fallen 
on other nations, and has gained for her honour abroad that 
has never been vouchsafed to anything especially taught at 
her Universities. Do the Germans and French borrow our 
classics and our mathematics? No. But they do borrow 
our political sciences, our free. trade theories, and acknow- 
ledge that there is no other salvation for society, but in 
adopting and following the principles of that science which 
our learned Universities are now only ra ae to appre- 
ciate. They despised it as long as they could, and now mes 
it has becozne the ‘master of the masters, when it has assumed 
its high place in the world of letters, they assume to. tify 
its Ww by their signature. Se. eet 
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the Editor So 


Kashmir, the rape of Hyderabad and the chaos in Burma,:gy 
Mr Churchill continually does, is regarded by the Socialigt 
Government as mischievous diehardism. Yer the daily bulletins 
I get from Pakistan about the continued operations in nir 
and the continuance of “ arson, loot and rape” (I quote from the — 
Jatest bulletin) in Hyderabad make very unpleasant reading. 
is in the lack of information and. publicity on all these things that 
we realise the shortage of newsprint to be so latnentable. The 
policy of sacrificing our friends and loyal supporters in Burma 
to achieve a quick and easy solution likely to cause the least 
obstruction to the progress of Socialism at home was never 
to bring anything else but misery and suffering to the bulk a 
the common people of Burma—which it has since done. 
If, by showing up these matters and demanding some con- 
structive action, the Conservative Party becomes unpoptlar 
certain high politicians at home and abroad—then surely we 
should be proud of being unpopular in such a worthy cause. 
To many serious students of the East it seems possible 
that Mr. Churchill may prove to have been as right over 
India and Burma as he has been over so many other matters in 
the past. If Communism succeeds in engulfing China, o a 
strong and united Indian sub-continent will stay its f f 
advance. India and Pakistan have coped manfully with the very 
difficult circumstances which inevitably followed on the over- 
hasty and unplanned transfer of power, but the fact remains that 
conditions have been created «which could facilitate the spread 
of Communism throughout the Far East.—Yours faithfully, 
Dolphin Square, S.W.1 J. G. Smytn, Brigadier 
[The Conservative Party as represented by Mr Churchill has not 
demanded “ constructive action.” He has confined himself to lament- 
ing the past. The object of our Shorter Note was to point out there 
1s more constructive thinking in the Conservative Party on Common- 
wealth affairs than finds expression in Mr Churchill’s speeches. Fur 
thermore, one thing which would have made certain of a common 
cause between the Communists and the Indian Congress Party would 
have been a decision that Britain should indefinitely remain as the 
paramount power in India. While it is possible to criticise the timing 
of the British withdrawal! from India, the decision to withdraw is one 


to which no one—not even Mr Churchill—has been able to offer a 
constructive alternative —Eprror.] 


Silent Discussion in the Coal World 


S1r,—I agree with your remarks in the short Business Note in 
the October 30th issue to the extent that the aura of mysticism 
which surrounds the Coal Board’s statement is, in my opinion, the 
sign of ineffective control. : 

This points to the need for decentralisation in an industry, 
where it has become essential for greater understanding from the 
executive and more practical use made of local knowledge. 

With regard to the organisation underground I would point out 
that you may have given the impression to readers that the Deputy 
in the pit is responsible for safety alone. This is, of course, not 
the case. The Depaty is the NCO of the Mining Industry, and 
is very much a productive agent. In fact, from my own expefi- 
ences and association with miners from many other pits, I weuld 
go so far as to say that if he could be trained and supervised 
with more careful attention from the management level, produc- 
tion of coal could be increased considerably. The Deputy is the 
fellow who leads a team of men at the coalface, and he directs 
their concerted effort, through the shift, by periodical visits: and 
examinations, 

The control of our mining deputies would bring better results 
at no extra cost, if more constantly exercised by the officers of 
existing managements.—Yours faithfully, , 

Rotherham Miners’ Hostel, D. A. HuGHES 

Rotherham 
(Hitherto the Deputy has been almost = le re to his 


statutory duties,.ie. safety. This is e out, he paper 
to the National Coal Board ener: Scheel by sssor A. M. Bryan, 
HM Inspector of Mines.—Eprror.] 


“Cards: on ‘the’ Table 


Stmr,—In your leading article in The Economist of October 16th, 
“ Cards onthe Table,” you state: “ Instead of refusing a reduc- 
tion of ‘one-third in armaments, the western Powers should have 
inaaietty  ptopenee instead a reduction of uarters. 2...” 
in $0 far as the balance of power is still maintained? If Rosia. 
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has 200 divisions and the western Powers 50 a common reduction 
by three-quarters still leaves Russia with 50 divisions and the 
western Powers only 12! This is the cunning and subtlety. of 
the Russian proposal for reduction by one-third which so many 
acclaim. Russia would still be the superior military power. 
The solution is insoluble except on:a basis of trust and confidence 
between nations.—Yours faithfully, R. A. Baxer. 
29, Stoneyfields Lane, Edgware; Middlesex. 


Uses of Manpower 


Sir,—It is doubtful if the observations put forward by your 
correspondent, Mr John Clews, will bring us any nearer to the 
solution of our manpower problem. 

One need not be a disciple of Mr Lewis Ord to discover the 
disturbing drift from the occupations requiring mechanical skill 
towards the army of “Penpushers.” To me—viewing this de- 
velopment from within industry—it seems that the problem is 
not so much whether a particular set of workers may or may not 
be suitable to shift to an entirely different type of operation within 
a short period of time, but rather whether something could be 
done to arrest the disturbing and often quite unnecessary drift 
towards those “ indirect” functions which add so greatly to over- 
head costs and deprive industry of much needed productive 
manpower. 

Among the many reasons which could be given for this un- 
happy development, not the least important is that work done 
on the floor-of the factory is increasingly regarded as of a lower 
order of value than work done by the “ penpusher.” This would 
perhaps, have no economic significance were it not for the fact 
that it reinforces the drift towards the already greatly swelled 
ranks of the “ indirects ” and thus raises costs. No effort should 
be spared to make industry more “ production-conscious ” and 
less “ administration-conscious.” The Trade Unions would no 
doubt welcome this and they themselves might greatly add to 
its success by examining afresh the complicated methods of wage 
calculations which require additional clerical staff—Your faith- 
fully, ANDREW TESSIER. 

30 Netherhall Gardens, London, N.W.3 


Books and 


The Perfect Horatio 


“The White House Papers of Harry L. Hopkins.’”” By Robert FE. 
Sherwood. Vol. 1. September 1939-January, 1942. Eyre 
and Spottiswoede. 491 pages. 25s. net. 


Ir is not easy to give an estimate of the interest and importance 


of this publication to any Englishman who has not read its 490 
odd pages. If one con imagine Mr Brendan Bracken as a retired 


social worker as well aS a wartime lodger in Number 10; if,. 


furthermore, the author of The Gathering Storm had died in 
office before the end of hostilities and Mr Bracken had followed 
him within the year ; and if, finally, the papers of the latter had 
been correlated and edited by a synthesis of Mr J. B. Priestley 
and Mr Noel Coward, who was also on the most intimate terms 
with both these eminent politicians—no, not even then should 
we have a British counterpart to the White House Papers, They 
are as. unique as they are indispensable, Valuable as their docu- 
mentary revelations are, it is conceivable that the information 
they give could with diligence be pieced together from other 
sources. What cannot, in the nature of things, be duplicated 
anywhere else is their depiction of the human relationships which 
made the New Deal and the Anglo-American war effort unlike 
anything else in history. Hopkins’s position had no_ parallel ; 
there was no other Horatio to his Prince of Denmark, And if the 
injunction ! 
Thou. livest, report me and my cause aright 

To the unsatisfied 

could not be executed in the first particular, Hopkins has I!eft 
behind him in Mr Sherwood a literary executor who has fulfilled 
the rest with a fidelity and felicity of the highest order. 


It is even arguable that we haye gained by the two removes 


at which the Roosevélt-Hopkins story now reaches us. The total 
devotion which marked the Hopkins of the war years, while being 
the secret of his astonishing success as an executive assistant, is 
not necessarily an ideal equipment for a historian. Furthermore, 
bianee aae lacked ee ones sorte a large-scale under- 
taking ; except when t of action or 

Hopkins’s own. memoranda, as printed here, are ungainly and 


wi 
The Steel Bill 


Smr,—I fail to understand the arguments produced in your 
leader on the Steel Bill about the desired future capacity of the 
steel industry. The home consumption of steel expanded ar the 
rate of approximately 1} per cent per annum between the years 
1913 and 1929, and at approximately 3} per cent per annum 
between 1929 and 1939. If we take a rate of expansion of 2 per 
cent per annum as reasonable for years beyond 1939 it would 
make the desirable home consumption of stee! about 137 million 
tons in 1952. The desired rate of exports in that year would 
seem to be about 5,000,000 tons (net), giving a desired output 
of a little under 19 million tons per annum, 

Your objection to capacity estimates of this order of magnitude 
seems to be that they are intended only as “ estimates of peak 
demand.” But surely if. we are planning for an era of full em- . 
ployment it is not wrong to base our estimates on the output 
figures of the best prewar years (both in 1929 and 1939 unem- 
ployment was over 10 per cent of insured workers compared 
with furure hopes of 5 per cent or so). Furthermore, this estimate 
does not take into account a condition which you point out: 
that “the structure of the steel industry . . . was in the 1930's 
a tightly organised cartel.” This implies a restriction of supply 
in those years, an implication which appears to be borne out by a 
comparison of steel prices in the late 1930's (which were 15-20 
per cent higher than in the late 1920’s) with general price indices 
of those years (which were, if anything, lower than a decade 
earlier). 

I agree that a case for nationalisation cannot rest on this 
ground alone, but if the industry is unwilling to bear the risks 
of this expansion and the Government thinks such expansion 
desirable in the community’s interest, then the community 
through their Government should see that this expansion takes 
place and should bear the full risks of such expansion. Whether 
it is necessary for the State to take over the whole industry to 
ensure this expansion depends.on other issues which it is not 
my intention to discuss.—Yours faithfully, E. B, PaLmMer 


22 The Gardens, Watford, Herts 


Publications 


awkward... Lastly, he could hardly have given us, even if he had 
so intended, the astonishingly honest and revealing narrative of 
the New Deal Hopkins which Mr Sherwood inserts as the prologue 
to his own account. 
The first volume divides naturally into three parts, The first 
adds little of substance (though much of colour and human 
interest) to the various narratives already published by other 
‘actors in the New Deal drama. There is some rebuttal of Mr 
Farley and some amplification of Miss Perkins, but nothing which 
will substantially change our views of this period—or, surprisingly 
enough, our dislike of the acidulous, none-too-scrupulous Harry 
Hopkins of the WPA. The second part (more properly deserving 
the description of “The Education of Harry Hopkins ” than the 
first to which it is applied) is the story so rich in incident, drama 
and suspense (the almost unbearable suspense, as one reads it 
again, of the movement towards “all aid short. of war’) of the 
period from the fall of France to Pearl Harbour. This middie 
scene has Hopkins as a central character of truly heroic proportions 
whose efforts on. behalf. of Britain and the USSR are told here 
for the first time in detail, and gain enormously from being set 
against the frequent indecision and embarrassments of the Presi- 
dent himself, . Lastly, as a coda to the volume, comes the brisk 
narration of Pearl Harbour and the first reactions to total war. 
The curtain of this first volume falls, characteristically, with 
Hopkins back in hospital, recovering from the first of the great 
Roosevelt-Churchill.. war conferences, in December-January, 
1941-2. One hopes. impatiently that.Mr Sherwood. and_ his 
publishers will not keep us waiting a day longer than is necessary 
for the second act, 


Ciano’s Papers 


“ L’Europa verso la Catastrofe,” Galeazzo Ciano. Mondadori, 
Milan, 722 pages. 1,100 lire. 


Wuen Count Ciano’s Diary was published it only showed half 
the story: it often. excused. omissions. by reference to separate 
documents. Thus, when he visited Franco in. Spain in July, 
1939, his only remark was “I have set down my. impressions of 
Spain in a notebook. The Duce is quite satisfied with the 
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‘report ® ; and next month he skipped over the vital conversations 
with Hitler and Ribbentrop at Salzburg because “I have a tran- 
script elsewhere, along with reports of all my conferences.” Such 
references to a companion-volume of documents occur throughout 
the diary. 

This iid volume is now published. It contains Ciano’s 
papers between the Abyssinian War and the collapse of Fascism— 
transcripts of interviews with Chamberlain and Franco, Hitler 
and Ribbentrop and Balkan politicians, and reports from Italian 
ambassadors in foreign capitals. After the Diary and the Hitler- 
Mussolini letters it is the most illuminating document of its kind 
which has emerged from Italy. 

After the evidence given at Nuremberg and the earlier publica- 
tions, there is little left to reveal about Axis politics. The docu- 
ments about Spain are interesting, and confirm the evidence of the 
Hitler-Mussolini letters and the Goebbels Diaries that Hitler and 
Mussolini banked heavily on Franco’s entry into the war in the 
winter of 1940 and never forgave his defection. The interviews 
with Hitler show him as erroneous as ever in his generalisations: 
the war is won in 1940, the British Army and the American Navy 
are “ dilettante organisations,” and invaded England “ will crumble 
at the first blow.” Of crucial importance were the interviews at 
Salzburg, which Ciano remembered bitterly in his last hours. 
There we find both Hitler and Ribbentrop determined on war 
and “absolutely certain” that it will be localised and short. 
“Europe,” said Ribbentrop, “will sit and watch the remorseless 
annihilation of Poland,” and to Ciano’s protests he retorted that 
his information, and above all his understanding of English psycho- 
logy, convinced him that “any armed intervention by Britain is 
out of the question.” Hitler supported him, only adding that 
a war with the west would nevertheless be necessary in the end, 
“if only to dispose of its pretence of moral superiority.” Hitler’s 
judgment of Europe was often confirmed by events: it was about 
the Anglo-Saxons that he made his wildest howlers ; and the 
basis of them was his ineradicable inferiority-complex. 

But if Axis politics have few secrets to reveal, Allied diplomacy 
can still be illuminated, and to English readers the most shocking 
document is Count Grandi’s 30-page report on his three-hour inter- 
view with Mr Chamberlain and M- Eden on February 12, 1938. 
No summary can do it justice. The meeting’s only purpose was 
apparently to supply Chamberlain with ammunition against Eden. 
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“TI quickly took note of this,” says Grandi, “ naturally 
enough sought to supply Chamberlain with all the ; 
which could serve such a purpose.” “Chamberlain and Eden were 
not.a Prime .Minister and a Foreign Minister discussing a 
international situation with a foreign ambassador, they were two 
enemies, face to face, two gamecocks in fighting posture.” , 
all was over Grandi was satisfied. So was Chamberlain: he nexy 
sent a secret message to Grandi and congratulated him on the 
result. His message was that “he greeted me cordially, he appre. 
ciated my statements which would be very useful to him, and he 
was confident that from now on all would go well.” Two days 
later Mr Eden and Lord Cranborne resigned, and the way wag 
open for planned catastrophe. 


Subjective Anti-Semitism : 


“Portrait of the Anti-Semite.” By Jean-Paul Sartre. Trang. 
lated by Erik de Mauny. Secker and Warburg, and Lindsay 
Drummond. 128 pages. 7s. 6d. 


THIS is a remarkable book. The tragedy of the Jews who are 
forever attempting to escape into anonymity ; to merge themselves 
into the herd ; to take on the protective colouring of their environs 
ment, but who are as often singled out and pilloried by the 
anti-semite’s desire for a victim is movingly and_ brilliantly 
painted. M. Sartre describes with sympathy and understanding 
the effect of the anti-semite’s ostracism upon the Jews which has 
built up their infinite patience, their foreboding of catastrophe and 
their anticipation of persecution. The picture of the anti-semite 
which fills the first half of the book, though as interesting is less 
convincing, except perhaps to another thorough-going 
existentialist. 

The antipathy towards the Jews is, according to the author, 
entirely subjective—“ .. . it is the anti-semite who makes the 
Jew,” or “ ... the Jew is perfectly assimilable by modern nations, 
but defines himself as one whom the nations will not accept, 
While M. Sartre concedes that what weighed against the Jew in 
the first place was that he was the murderer of Christ, he dismisses 
this as an effective cause in modern life. To him anti-semitism 
has no roots in reason but is the offspring of fear and blind passion, 
the result of the desire of anti-semites to find a victim over whom 
they can feel superior. This passion of hatred is not provoked 
by anything: on the contrary it anticipates the facts which might 
give rise to it.and interprets them arbitrarily in order to find them 
offensive. The anti-semite hates because he chooses to do so, not 
because there is cause. Indeed M. Sartre denies that the Jews 
have sufficient in common racially, physically, religiously or 
socially to account for their ostracism as a group. 

Such an interpretation of anti-semitism may be satisfactory for 
fellow existéntialists who believe that the individual is solely re- 
sponsible for all his reactions and that the trends of history must 
be discounted in an analysis of this kind. But for those who 
are not impregnated with existentialism M. Sartre’s explanation 
must leave a basic sense of dissatisfaction. The anti-semite may 
be responsible for flaming or suppressing his passion 
of hatred, But this explanation leaves unexplained the reason why 
the Jews are always selected as the victims. Why are not Indias, 
or red-haired people, or everyone over fifteen stone equally 
reviled ? Yet in spite of this fundamental defect the book 
minates much that has been ignored by others. 


Shorter Notices 


“The Common Law of England.” By a K.C. Published by 
Messrs Hollis and Carter. 36 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Tuis is a reprint of three broadcast talks on the Inns of Court and 
on the Substance and Practice of the Common Law. The theme of 
each is freedom and tradition, neither new, but in this volume di 
tinguished by the sincerity of the pleader and the skill with which he 
pleads. What increases the charm of the published volume is the fact 
that the author includes as footnotes many of his references and his 
comments on them. These are delightful. 


“ The Motor Industry of Great Britain, 1948." Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders Limited. 334 pages. 30s. 


THis latest edition of the statistical. review of the motor industry con- 

tains complete figures for motor-car trade of this and other countries 

for 1947, bys a them hese 1938 and 1946. Lo new feature 

is a series of maps ing population density car 

vehicle throughout the world. A com Ae able of the regi 
use of motor vehicles in 


previous editions, and this has enabled the number , 10 be 
considerably reduced without seriously detracting from the value of 
the volume as a whole. se 9 es 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Man and His Mandate 


(From Our US 


OW that the tumult and the shouting have died, the would- 
be king-makers retired off-stage, and the political experts 
eaten the requisite amount of tough crow, it is possible 
to look behind the ballots at the winner and his mandate. What- 
ever else this election has accomplished, it has blown away the 
mists in which Mr Truman has walked since he tock office in 
April, 1945, after Mr Roosevelt’s sudden death. The bulky 
mantle of his predecessor still is clutched lovingly about his 
shoulders, but it no longer obscures his own outlines. From 
now on the man whom few took the pains to know is President 
in his own right, with a Congress of his own party. His 
achievements—and his mistakes—will be his own. The people, 
in whom, according to the Constitution, sovereignty resides, 
have told him so, 


Mr Truman stands clear of almost all the usual commitments. 
He proved his ability to win with little help, against all predic- 
tions and despite organised opposition from both wings of his 
own party. He need placate neither the fellow travellers on his 
left nor the Southern cave-dwellers on his right. The road 
down which he campaigned to victory now emerges as the 
American middle way, and political observers must henceforth 
take it, and not some remembered past, as the norm from which 
divergences to left or right are measured. 


In substance that road is the one marked out and paved by 
Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal. The constant refrain, spoken 
or implied, which runs through all those speeches that the 
sophisticates failed to read or were too bored to listen to is, 
“The Republicans will take the New Deal away from you if you 
don’t watch out.” The New Deal was not presented as a new 
way which had to be crammed down the voters’ throats, but as 
the status quo to which they had become accustomed, the dearly 
bought and present heaven in which Mr Truman and his 
audiences believed, the pleasant state which gave them their 
present comfort, and which was threatened by “ the Wall Street 
Republican way of life.” To opponents who boasted that their 
candidate was an efficient administrator, he retorted, “ efficiency 
isn’t enough .. . Hitler was efficient . . . there must be life and 
hope in Government . . . democracy is a faith in human rights.” 
Broader social security; full employment; co-operation between 
farmer, labour, industry; better education; better care for the 
old and poor; consérvation of natural resources against the pre- 
datory designs of the interests; and in the international sphere, 
“peace, prosperity and progress for all nations and all people 
everywhere ”;—the programme is not socialist, but an expres- 
sion of the American liberal tradition built up by Theodore 
Roosevelt (a Republican President), Woodrow Wilson, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Read in the light of his extraordinary victory Mr Truman’s 
speeches constitute a model for those who want to know what 
kind of language reaches home to Americans. “ How far,” he 
asked in Lincoln’s birthplace, “ do you suppose the real estate 
lobby would. get with Abraham Lincoln?” “Any plan,” he 
told the workers at Akron, “which seeks to weaken one group 
in order to establish the superior power of another is not a 
democratic unity and threatens the basis on which our free 
institutions rest.” The basic philosophy on which the New Deal 
tests is “service for the people—the greatest good for the 
greatest. number.” a il 

If this Benthamite benevolence. couched in Rooseveltian 
phrases be tub-thumping, it is the kind the people like. It 
exalts the Rights of as more "precious than the rights of 
vested interests or the Communist Manifesto. Workers who 
are getting higher wages than ever before in their lives, as well 
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as farmers who flew in their own planes to hear h'm rail against 
“gluttons of privilege ” at a ploughing contest, agreed with that 
point of view. 

The New Deal, then, is reaffirmed, sanctified and fortified. 
The verdict of the voters is that ground already won must be 
held against a repetition of attacks like those made by the 
Eightieth Congress and progress continued toward goals pre- 
viously marked out. In domestic affairs most of those goals 
were defined by President Roosevelt in the years before the war. 
Internationally, they are those for which the war was fought, but 
events since Mr Roosevelt’s death have given them a sharpness 
and definition which he did not live long enough to foresee 

Of the fifteen or so major speeches which Mr Truman made 
between the middle of September and election day, two were 
devoted primarily to international affairs, a third to the Palestine 
question in particular, and two others to Communism abroad 
and at home. In addition, he touched on aspects of foreign 
policy again and again in his more general speeches, so that fully 
a third of his talking time must have been spent on matters 
of concefn outside the borders of the United ‘States. 


* 


This proportion is surprising only to those who still think. of 
Mr Truman as a grass-roots candidate from the isolationist 
Middle West. If he has risen above his grass-roots, the Middle 
West has as clearly grown with him. Informed sources say that 
he is exceedingly proud of his foreign policy, and in comparison 
with that of any other President save Franklin Roosevelt it is in 
truth a thing to marvel at. To find his concern for it, and his 
repeated careful explanation of it, woven into campaign speeches 
along with domestic matters which form the more traditional 
warp and woof of American politics is to realise how far this 
country has come in a decade. 

Search in his speeches for hints as to what he may do on 
specific points at issue, and the man’s concern and his caution 
are both evident. He berates the Republicans for trying to 
capitalise on his private discussions with the Secretary of State, 
but he does not promise either to give that Secretary carte 
blanche in the future or to send another Mr Vinson if the stale- 
mate with Russia is not broken by the men now on the job. 
“ The heart and soul of the American foreign policy is peace,” 
he said in Brooklyn on October 30th. “The President’s respon- 
sibility goes far beyond the formalities of diplomacy. It extends 
to the ultimate realities—the final consequences of war and 
peace .. . He must leave no stone unturned in expressing their 
(the peoples’) will for peace.” 

But at the same time the world situation is dangerous. The 
United Nations must be strengthened. “The very basis of 
our foreign policy is international co-operation,” and we will 
not desert other nations with like objectives. “I do not believe 
that war is inevitable, and I shall make use of every honourable 
means of preventing it.” What that means in practical terms is 
not defined. 


r 


‘‘#AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our US Editorial 
Staff’? are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘*‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent *’ or ‘‘ From a Corres ent in Ohio’’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 


without attribution is prepared in London. 
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From his first enunciation ts Truman ae ine in the 
spring of 1947, through the di t passage proprie- 
‘loka tor the Marshall plan, the setting up,of the ‘Economic 
Co-operation Administration and its correlative organisms, to 
the last Palestinian wriggle, Mr Truman is prewd-of the record 
on foreign affairs achieved under his leadership and intends to 
carry it to further heights in the years ahead. This sense 
of continuity, permeating his whole campaign, gives the clearest 
clue to the future. 

In a discussion of domestic controls he told an audience in 
St. Paul, “The only thing we can get automatically is boom 
or bust.” Anticipating his probable measures to prevent 
“ bust ” the stock prices fell when his election was assured and 
commodity prices looked up. Financial writers eager to know 
the worst as soon as possible have filled the air with trial 
balloons. Business is pictured as expecting more “ interesting 
events” than a maternity ward—a fourth round of wage rises 
in the spring, an attempt to raise the statutory minimum wage 
from 40 cents to 75 cents an hour, an excess profits tax, more 
anti-trust activity and a stronger anti-trust law. Meanwhile Mr 
Truman’s running mate, Senator Barkley, is predicting that the 
Eighty-First Congress will give the President those selective 
price controls which the Republicans refused him, that they will 
extend the rent controls now due to expire on March Ist, repeal 
the Taft-Hartiey labour law and amend the older Wagner act 
with the aid of those who believed in its fundamentals. He 
also mentioned a civil rights programme and the continuance of 
foreign aid. 

A second “ Truman honeymoon ” is in full swing, with the 
man who, before November 2nd, could do nothing right now 
praised as having done everything right. How long this will 
last depends on what kind of a person this “new Truman” 
turns out to be. Did people misjudge him who for three years 
thought him a bungler, a weak executive, a nice little man whom 
everyone liked, but unequal to the Presidency? Now that he 
stands on his own fect, beholden to no one but himself and his 
predecessor, will he reveal qualities of mind and spirit previously 
unsuspected? Able now to offer a four-year invitation, will he 
put into his new Cabinet men of greater stature than most of 
the pre-election incumbents? 

The process of myth-making which always surrounds a Presi- 
dent has not been kind to Mr Truman. Material for a new and 
better legend lies at his hand. He has slain Goliath in a blue 
serge suit. Will he turn into King David, or remain that Jack 
who, having disposed of his giant, went contentedly back down 
the beanstalk and home to supper? On the answer depends 
much of the American temper for the next four years. 


American Notes 
After the Earthquake 


The deflation of the public opinion polls is undoubtedly one 
of the resulis of the election that has given most pleasure. Had 
the returns borne out their predictions, not only would their pre- 
tensions have become insufferable, but voting in the United States 
might well have been on the way to becoming as vestigial a routine 
as the proceedings of the Electoral College. But if it is tempting 
to remark that if Mr Truman could win in a walk, he had no need 
to win in a Gallup, it would also be misleading. 

Without taking the part of devil’s advocate, it is only fair to 
point out that, although Mr Truman indeed has rolled up more 
votes than his three chief rivals combined, his lead over Governor 
Dewey, which stands at only 2,125,000, is the smallest since 1916, 
when President Wilson polled just over 9,000,000 votes to Hughes’s 
8,500,000. Republicans like Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover never 
had less than a lead of 6,000,000. The latest returns give Mr 
Truman 23,667,727 votes, with 304 electoral votes, Mr Dewey 
21,542,58i, with 189 electoral votes. When an important state 
like Ohio is carried for Mr Truman by a mere 18,000 (and, on 
the other hand, New York is lost by only 40,000) this election 
becomes, as Wellington said of Waterloo, “a d—d near thing.” It 
constituted, in fact, the first searching test of the reliability of 
the opinion surveys ; aud the pollsters’ only. comfort is that the 
“ wise money ”---with a far longer. record of infallibility—was 
just as wildly off tke mark, Prophets, in any event, have no 
honour in their own country. The Missouri milling company 


. Vote for the Republicans” and “A Vote for the 
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which took its own poll by putting up feed in bags labelled “4 
Democrats” 

quietly abandoned the experiment in September when it showed 

an improbable and embarrassing bias toward Mr Truman, — 


Ii..is,-0f course, possible to reckon that, had the Democrats been 
united, Mr Truman would have been the stronger by 47 electoral 
votes in New York, and 38 in the South. But it was hardly pos- 
sible 40 do bath. ‘Withour the civil right programme which 
alienated the South, the Democfats could not have won the 
Negro vote ; and without Mr Wallace in the field, the campaign 
radicalism which paid such good dividends might never have been 
thought necessary. What does deserve a mention is the strategy 
which saw that a Democratic victory could be won in the appar- 
ently unpromising states of Ohio, Llinois and California, and 
concentrated upon them. 

Fears that the smallness of the vote cast would throw a shadow 
upon the validity of the results have diminished as the total vote 
has crept up toward 47.5 million, But this figure is just half of 
the eligible voters, who now total 95 million; it represents the 
smallest proportion of those eligible to vote in a hundred years; 
and the total is just about what the vote was in 1944, when 
soldiers and war workers were disfranchised. It is substantially 
less than the 49.5 million votes cast in 1940, although since that 
year the population has increased by 14 million. This problem 
of the sleeping votes must concern both major parties ; as wel! 
as all believers in the Democratic process. 


* * * 


The Defeated 


Governor Thurmond, the Southern “ States Rights ” candidate, 
won 1,005,945 votes in 14 States (including 111 in North Dakota), 
won the 38 electoral votes of Alabama, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi, and elected two Electoral College delegates in 
Tennessee. But one of these has already been persuaded to switch 
his electoral vote to Mr Truman, and there is some doubt whether 
the rest will go down with their ship, now that the hope of throw- 
ing the election into the House of Representatives has been frus- 
trated. The rebels are now remembering, with some qualms, that 
each State which casts its electoral vote for the President receives 
a bonus of four votes at the Democratic Convention in 1952, To 
throw these away would further diminish that influence in the 
party’s councils which the revolt was designed to increase. 

It is worth recording that in not one Southern State did the 
existence of the Dixiecrats permit a Republican victory. Maryland 
went Republican, but not by grace of Governor Thurmond. This 
year saw no repetition of 1928, when the Republicans profited by 
Southern dislike of Al Smith to the extent of carrying six Southern 
States, On incomplete returns, the Republican vote in 13 Southern 
States was about 1.8 million, the Truman vote 2.9 million. In 
1944 the Republicans received 1.9 million votes in the South. 
This year’s similar total was won despite Mr Dewey’s position 
on equal rights for the Negro, but even so it suggests no rapid 
dissolution of the traditional one-party rule. 


* 


The fact that Governor Thurmond polled only a quarter of 
Mr Truman’s votes in the South is testimony to the pull of party 
loyalty there. Despite a total vote of only 1,116,379 Mr 
Wallace’s influence was much more important. ‘ 

The decision of the US Supreme Court not to interfere with the 
election law of Illinois kept Mr Wallace’s name off the ballot in 
a State where Mr Truman’s lead over Mr Dewey was a mere 
§0,000 votes and thus saved Lilinois for the Democrats. 
California a vote of 178,000 for Mr Wallace left Mr Truman with 
a lead of only 32,000 votes over Governor Dewey ; in New York 
the vote of the American Labour Party for Mr. Wallace saved 
Mr Dewey’s skin in his own state. It is an amazing fact that if 
the ALP vote is left on one side on both occasions, Mr Truman 
did better against Governor Dewey in New York than Mr Roose- 
velt did in 1944. In the local contests, moreover, the bark of 
the ALP proved much worse than their bite. Mr Marcantonio 
survives as their sole representative in Congress, but the term.of 
Mr Isacson, the first and. only swallow of. Mr Wallace’s brief 
summer, is over. Mr Lee Pressman was defeated, and the June 
panic which led some Democrats to form local coalitions with 
the Republicans is now shown to have been groundless. sa 

The Republican post-mortem is only beginning. Governor 
Dewey lays his defeat to over-confidence, which kept Republicans 
from the polls, but Mr Russell Davenport (a Willkie supportet) 
has put the issue bluntly as “the Republican party versus the 
American people. The» people won.” i the Chicage 
Tribune lost. In Ilinois not only its favourite Senator, Mr “ Curly, 
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Brooks, and its pocket governor, Mr Green, but six Republican 
members of the House of Representatives. were retired. Coupled 
with the defeat of men like Senator Dworshak of Idaho (the last of 


the doubtful States to declare fora Democratic Senator) this - 


should be a sufficient answer to those Republicans who are still 
inclined to criticise Mr Dewey for having been too liberal and too 
internationalist. The Republicans whose prestige survives the 
flood, and who will be instrumental in reforming it in accordance 
with the new realities, are men like Senators Vandenberg, Lodge, 
Tobey, and Morse, Baldwin and Aiken. Senator Taft, the leader 
of the Republicans’ conservative wing, was not up for re-election 
this year, but his home State of Ohio. was lost to the enemy. 
& * * 


The New Congress 


Some observers are now saying that, far from local candidates 
riding into office on Mr Dewey’s coat-tails, strong Democratic 
candidates in the state and Congressional races account for Mr 
Truman’s victory. In the elections for state governor, the 
Democrats unseated eight Republicans, lost only one governor- 
ship (in Utah) and now hold 29 of the 48. It would be one 
more if Governor Hunt of Wyoming were not going to the Senate, 
to be succeeded by a Republican lieutenant-governor. In Ohio, 
it is quite true that while Mr Truman carried the State by only 
18,451, Mr Lausche, the new Democratic Governor, polled 
217,000 more votes than his opponent. In Illinois, where Mr 
Truman won by 50,cco, Mr Douglas defeated Senator Brooks by 
400,000. In Ohio over 300,000 voters who voted for the governor- 
ship could not bring themselves to vote either for Mr Truman 
or Mr Dewey and turned in blank Presidential ballots. 

In the new Senate and House the Democrats will have a 
stronger hold than the Republicans had in 1946, and in the 
House, though not in the Senate, a larger majority than they 
possessed in the Democratic Seventy-Ninth Congress. The table 
shows the relative party strength: 


Republicans Democrats Other 


The Senate :— 
Seventy-ninth .....,.... 38 57 
Pipe oe Oe PAA SS 51 45 
Fighty-first 0... 00650e. 42 54 

The House s— 
Seventy-ninth .....05.66 190 243 2 
Righticth wes «sain ose ue 246 188 oh 
Dighty-first . oi. 00000000 171 263 1 


But these party lines are often more honoured in the breach 
than the observance; despite the Democrats’ Congressional 
majority in 1944, Mr Roosevelt was often frustrated on liberal 
measures by a coalition between the Republicans and the Southern 
Democrats, who are equally conservative on most issues and on 
the question of white supremacy much more obstinate. 


* * * 
State Issues 


Freedom to drink in Kansas and to divorce in South Carolina 
were State issues settled at the election. Such contrasting proposals 
as the support for World Government and the liberalising of rules 
for osteopaths were among the couple of hundred issues which 
appeared on the ballots of 35 states. State procedures vary as 
to the way such questions can be presented to the people. It 
can be done by constitutional amendment, by taking a referendum 
or, in some States, the people have the right of “initiative” 
which allows them to put issues to the vote. To the outside 
observer, the most interesting results this year were related to 
prohibition, bonuses for veterans and issues involving organised 
labour. 

The day when a legal intoxicating drink can be bought by the 
2,000,000-odd residents of Kansas was brought considerably nearer. 
The voters repealed the amendment to the state constitution which 
has banned the sale and manufacture of liquor for nearly seventy 
years. The state, however, has a “bone dry ” statute on its books 
which prohibits the transportation and possession of liquor, so 
before the’ unsuspecting travellér can obtain alcoholic refresh- 
ment, the pees t half of the battle must be won in the state 
legislature. This may not’ be done for some time as the “dry 
rural districts are in control.: ‘The delay will give the bootleggers, 
who have profited so pleasantly from the Kansas law, time to 
move into Mississippi or Oklahoma, the two remaining “ dry 
states. Liquor Was a minor issue in eight more states. 

In two states labour won important victories but it suffered 
a setback in a third. In Mas a referendum against the 
“closed shop” was defeated as well ‘as’ two others advocating 
restrictions on labotir unions. New Mexico voted for a “closed 
shop” But Atizona, which passed a law against the closed shop 
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two years ago, failed to repeal it and tightened the existing laws 
governing labour. .. pitt 

Bonuses for veterans ranging in amounts from $250 to $650 
appeared on the ballot of-twelve states accompanied, in some 
cases, by requests for bond issues to finance them. Six states 
approved boriusés for veterans of World War Il, four rejected 
bonus proposals entirely. North Dakota turned down a levy 
for, veterans’ rehabilitation and California, which had 15 other 
proposals on the ballot, rejected a plan to exempt veterans from 
certain taxes, 


_, Many issues concerning roads, hospitals and schools appeared 
in one form or another. Two results involve matrimony. 
electorate of Elkton, Maryland (the Gretna Green of the East) 
approved a referendum which outlaws loitering near public 
buildings, The local practice of urging couples to marry for the 
purpose of collecting a licence and ceremony fee should thus 
be eliminated. In South Carolina the voters chose to legalise 
divorce. This was the only state which had recognised no grounds 
for divorce, Colorado passed a law permitting pari-mutual betting 
on horse races and it is expected that racing will be intro- 
duced as a result, In Massachusetts a referendum which would 
have allowed doctors to give birth control advice was defeated. 
This issue has been brought repeatedly before the electorate of 
both Massachusetts and Gonnecticut, owing to their outdated 
laws relating to the subject, but the Catholic Church, which is 
powerful in both, has always succeeded in blocking medical 
progress in this field. In Connecticut a referendum was passed 
endorsing a strong United Nations and urging American initiative 
towards World Government, Altogether the minor issues of the 
1948 election supplied more spice than the major issues. 


* * * 


Bargaining on Pensions 


The scope of collective bargaining has been widened by two 
important decisions. The first is that unions are entitled to a 
voice in “merit increases” granted to individuals or groups ; 
the second the ruling of a Chicago court, in a case brought by 
the Inland Steel Company, that management must. discuss pension 
and retirement plans with the union it has recognised. In the 
same case, however, the court upheld the National Labour Board’s 
view that to enjoy the protection of the law-in bargaining on 
pension .rights, the officers of the union concerned. must sign 
anti-Communist affidavits. Both decisions are to be appealed 
to the Supreme Court, the first by the steel company, the second 
by the union. Though the law may be repealed before a judgment 
can be obtained. 


The Inland Steel Company’s view is that the right of a union 
to participate in drawing up. pension plans. will discourage 
employers from introducing or maintaining them. But union 
pressure is strongly in favour of increasing protection for labour’s 
aged, and will be hard te resist. There are already over a million 
men of 65 or older employed; and Mr Murray, head of the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations, recently gave notice that 
pension and welfare benefits loom large in labour’s plans for the 
future. Already at least 3,000,000 workers are covered by some 
type of private welfare or retirement scheme. Of these, 45 per 
cent enjoy health and welfare benefits, 44 per cent are covered by 
pensions as well, while 11 per cent have only retirement or 
pension coverage. These employer security schemes are con- 
centrated in a few industries such as coal (where 450,000 workers 
are concerned), textiles (where 875,000 are protected) and trans- 
portation. 


This strong demand for insurance from industry is the direct 
consequence of the failure of government social security benefits 
to keep pace with the cost of living, and of the fact that. all 
workers are not covered, At the end of 1947 Federal retirement 
benefits averaged only $25 a month for a single n. Old-age 
assistance, granted by the States on the basis of need to those who 
do not qualify for Federal benefits, stood in June at $38 a month 
—substantially more than a worker received who had paid con- 
tributions into the national scheme, National health insurance 
is, of course, still only in the debating stage. In these citcum- 
stances, union attempts to secure adequate security for their 
members is not surprising. Not to be outdone the American 
Legion has passed a resolution demanding monthly pensions com- 
mencing at $60 for all veterans over 55. The promises of both 
the Republican and Democrats to increase Federal benefits are not 
likely to bring about sufficient increases to head off these demands. 
But the result, inevitably, is that the community will pay, in higher 
prices, for security which: will be confined to workers in highly 
organised industries like coal. and pressure groups like the veterans, 
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The Agrarian Crisis in Hungary 


(By a Correspondent 


A N agrarian revolution was decreed in Hungary in the middle 
of March, 1945, a couple of months before the end of the war 
in Europe: the time has come for a first review of its consequences. 
It would have been necessary to review them in any case, and 
it may be partly by chance that the time of doing so has coincided 
with the stiffening of the Communist attitude as expressed by the 
Cominform in the summer of 1948. 

The need for agrarian reform was notoriously more acute in 
Hungary than in the other countries of eastern Europe because 
the necessary legislation had in effect been shelved after the first 
World War. The crying problem of the country before 1945 
was that of the landless labourers who, together with their 
families, comprised a third of the whole population in a country 
where the really big estate had survived and yet was very seldom 
well run, There was a strong case in the plains of Hungary for 
the big farming unit, but it was rare for the large-scale owners 
even to demonstrate enlightened self-interest. The reform of 
1945 which the Russians pushed through with alacrity—some- 
times, it is said, by suggesting that in the case of disputes or 
delay the available land could be offered to the neighbouring 
village—reduced the landless labourers and their families from 
3,000,000 souls ‘to 1,000,000 at the outside. Like nearly all reforms 
which war induces, this one, too, had to be carried out in un- 
favourable circumstances. Hungary had been literally ravaged 
by the war. It had been the scene of one of Hitler’s “last 
stands ” against the Russians ; the battle ebbed and flowed, many 
villages changed hands several times ; after the German occupa- 
tion from the west, the country was swept by the Soviet armies 
from the east. Thus livestock was about halved; 39 per cent 
of Hungary’s horses, 44 per cent of its cattle and 78 per cent 
of its pigs were eliminated, and the survivors tended to have 
accumulated in the west which was anyway the richer part of 
the country. 

As the result of the agrarian reform it has been seen that ‘some 
2,000,000 souls (or about 640,000 families), many of them extite 
servants, ceased to belong to a landless agricultural “ proletariat ” 
$0.7 per cent of Hungary’s arable land was iced into Sines 
of from § to §0 cadastral acres (this Hungarian unit measures 
0.57 Of a hectare or 1.37 English acres), while the number of 
dwarf holdings of less than § cadastral acres or yokes increased 
by over 200,000. Many of the new small farmers began with no 
kind of capital and at first the state could do next to nothing 
for them. Some of them were keen and made good and somehow 
arrived at the decisive purchase of a cow after a year or two. 
But some were foolhardy, and many felt lost. The weather 
was unpropitious, the difficulty culminating in the drought of 1947. 
It can have surprised no one that agricultural production fell 
between 1945 and 1947. This was accompanied by a good deal 
of surreptitious buying up of land by the richer peasants—the 
“larded” ones they are popularly called (the word kulak has 
only been introduced by the new official jargon). Some of the 
poorer peasants worked for them in addition to working their 
own plots; others gave up the struggle and went back to being 
landless labourers, often receiving nothing but a poor percentage 
of produce. The richer peasants did well out of the drought just 
as they had in the famine period in 1945; they still tend to be 
the only people who can afford to buy the expensive consumer 
goods in the shops. 


The New Line 


Now the leading economists of the new regime held all along 
that it was useless to chop the land up into smaller holdings, and 
that the only solution lay in industrialisation to eae the surplus 
agrarian population into industrial employment. When they pub- 
lished their Three-Year plan in 1947, it’ was found to. propose 
the investment of 2,000 million forints in agriculture which was 
thus to be restored only to its prewar level. It is further intended 
to reduce the production of wheat so that it shall no Jonger be 
grown for export, since Hungary cannot ‘really compete on: the 
world wheat market ; instead, the Hungarian farmer is to specialise 


Recently in Hungary) 


in sugar beet, fruit, vines and sunflower seeds, and in the south- 
east, in the valley of the K6rés river, in rice. The richer peasants 
dislike these innovating ideas, and continue to concentrate on 
growing corn—wheat, maize and rye. 

It is important to the regime and to the planners that the 
country should produce more efficiently, if less traditionally ; for 
one thing, the increasing number of industrial workers must 
be fed. The Government cannot fairly be reproached with not 
doing its part. By now it has helped to bring the livestock level 
back to prewar, it has sent round reasonably competent technical 
advisers, it has started up a high number of tractor stations, 
especially in the poorer east, through a company founded for this 
purpose last June. The state also manages farms and forests of 
its own. It has also done a great deal to stimulate co-operative 
farming. MOSZK, the Hungarian National Co-operative Centre, 
has about 4,500 member societies, including 2,400 farmers’ co- 
operatives: MOSZK also runs its own production (particularly of 
fat pigs), and has taken over a number of the small industrial 
enterprises which were formerly attached to many big estates, 


Drive against the Rich Peasants 


All this, however, is not enough in 1948; both economic and 
political considerations impel the Hungarian regime to go further 
and faster, and in both the economic and the political arenas the 
richer peasants are its antagonists. The conflict manifests itself 
in a number of ways. Since the summer the buying and selling 
of land have been more definitely blocked, and a register is being 
compiled of the post-reform state of affairs; a number of in- 
competent small farmers are losing what they were given in 1945. 
At the same time, the richer peasants are being taxed with in- 
creasing severity, largely in terms of produce which they have 
to deliver to the Government. But the most important drive 
since early this year has been towards the extension. of MOSZK, 
which is to draw all farming into its control. So far the peasants 
have only gained certain advantages by joining the local co 
operative, and they were free to remain outside it ; indeed, it was 
astonishing on a recent journey to find how relatively little more 
the non-members paid for goods in the new village co-operative 
shops. Now this is to change. So early as last spring the change 
was defined by an important figure in the Hungarian revolution, 
Erdei, now the leader of the pro-Communist rump of the National 
Peasant Party. The co-operatives, he declared, were no lo 
there to protect small traders against capitalists (as they 
before the revolution), but to develop national Sn cole 
by the creation of the framework of collective farming ; within 
collective units, he added, the farms in Hungary would remain the 
private property of individual farmers. On July 2nd the Com- 
munist leader, Rakosi, followed this up with the statement 
within a year or two it would not be possible to continue _ 
raise the standard of living without changing the methods in 
until now. 

This seems to have given all the opponents of the regime as 
chance to play upon peasant prejudice, individualistic and con- 
servative, whether the peasant is poor or rich, and a tremendous 
agitation is in process ; in the most backward parts of the country 
the word “kolkhoze ” seems to signify more or less the same a8 
atomic bomb, at all events some kind of terrifying explosive. 
The Catholic Church was the biggest landowner in the country 
before the agrarian reform, which it has never ceased to condemn 


and where Calvinism was strong and the peasants oe 
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It is too early to. judge whether ‘the planned industrialisation 
of Hungary which was inaugurated in August, 1947, will hamper 
agricultural production by drawing the ablest peasant youths into 
the factories away from the land. A of the kind has 
operated through most of this century, and the present regime 
counteracts it to some extent by the encouragement of agricultural 
colleges and technical training. In the long run it is probably 
true that larger collective units are the only way to raise the general 
standard of living. Some of’ the prophets: of agrarian reforth, 
former leaders of the then revolutionary National Peasant Party, 
reply: “Yes, but our people would rather eat less and be their 
own masters. They do not wish to’ be estate servants working 
for the state instead of the Esterhazys.” 


End of the Honeymoon. in 
South Africa | 


[FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue South African Government has issued import control regu- 
lations which it is hoped will reduce the total imports from non- 
sterling countries by a quarter. “Luxury” goods are prohibited 
from all countries except under permit; currencies costing gold 
ate to be rationed. But the essential needs of agriculture, mining 
and secondary industries will be met by supplementary quotas. 


The Minister of Finance, Mr N. C. Havenga, has embarked 
on this course with obvious reluctance. He had hoped that before 
now the import of consumer goods would have fallen as wartime 
arrears were overtaken, so that the Union would be able to cover 
its unfavourable balance with its current gold output plus the 
normal flow of foreign investment capital. But imports, as the 
Minister admitted, are still rising. It is moreover doubtful to what 
extent this rise is now due to consumer goods. A large percentage 
of imports seems to be accounted for by producer goods for 
secondary industries which expanded under the stimulus of the 
large net inflow of capital in 1947 and the first quarter of this 
year—although that stimulus has itself been removed. 


If it is correct that a large proportion of the still rising imports 
is accounted for by the demands of industry rather than of com- 
merce and the general body of consumers, Mr Havenga’s task is 
made all the more difficult, In the Budget debate in August, he 
declared: “If we-once start on import control, it will not be 
possible to limit it to. what are usually called ordinary consumer 
goods and luxury goods.” Analysing imports from the non- 
sterling area, he pointed out that, on the basis of the 1947 figures, 
textiles accounted for £28 million, motor vehicles and spares for 
£15 million, agricultural machinery for £4,000,000, other 
machinery for £20 million, petrol and oil for £5,000,000, paper 
and wood for £5,000,000, steel and iron for £9,000,000, and 
medical and chemical. supplies for £4,000,000—a total of {90 
million, He warned that import control applied to those items 
might cause “ thousands of unemployed.” What he is now seeking 
to do is to stop the drain on the gold reserve, estimated to be 
running at not less than £5,000,000 a month, by rationing non- 
sterling currencies while leaving imports of producer goods as 
far as possible unaffected. In 1947, the value of imports from the 
United States and Canada was £120 million, and from other non- 
sterling areas about £85 million. The estimated total of imports 
from the nonssterling area for this year is about £250 million. 
It is calculated that the new regulations will effect a cut of between 
£75 million and {100 million berween now and next June (the 
quotas are retrospective to July 1, 1948). Obviously much depends 
on what proportion of current imports is accounted for by the 
“essential requirements” of industries, agriculture and mines. 

The present position has come about after the cessation 
since May—the month in which the Nationalists came to power— 
of the extraordinary capital inflow from the sterling area. This 
began in 1946 and continued throughout 1947 and the first quarter 
of this year. The net capital inflow during this period has been 
estimated at £150 million, or two-fifths of the total foreign capital 
imported between. 1870 and 1936. “This enormous inflow per- 
mitted and encouraged a vast increase in imports, without any 
internal monetary decline.’ In 1946 the Union imported goods to 
a total value of {214.4 million, which was almost double the 
1945 figure, In 1947 the total was ‘million, Of this 1947 


total the United States accounted for £104 million and thus 
became the chief supplier of goods to South Africa, a position 
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which Britain had held, with one break in 1941, since 1910. 
Nevertheless, British exports to the Union in 1947 also con 
stituted a record, standing»at 91.8 million. 

This heavy external deficit on current account was not, however, 
accompanied by any decline in the volume of money in circulation. 
A contraction did occur in the early part of 1947 ; but the com- 
mercial banks’ cash reserves rose to £175,277,000 in October, from 
£133,151,000 in January, while deposits rose to £329,800,000 and 
discounts and advances to £113,643,000—a record ; the volume of 
money in circulation rose to £411,900,000, All this was made 
possible by the capital. inflow from the sterling area. At the 
beginning of 1947 the Union’s sterling holdings were £11,043,666. 
By the end of the year they stood at £53,068,070, and were to rise 
sull, higher, to £83 million in May this year. Though the gold 
reserve had fallen from £230,681,258 at the beginning of 1947 to 
£187,117,074 at the end of it (because of Lend-Lease repayment, 
contribution to the International Monetary Fund, and other 
causes), the end-of-the-year figure still represented a ratio of 73.5 
per cent to liabilities: and though, in February, 1948, the £80 
million gold loan was transferred to Britain, the decline in the 
Reserve Bank’s gold and foreign exchange holdings was only 
£58.5 million at the end of March.’ Had it not been for the gold 
loan holdings would thus have increased by £21.5 million. 


The picture today is very different. It now seems clear that 
the capital inflow, in excess of the country’s capacity to absorb 
it, produced inflationary conditions which attracted labour and 
materials away from the mines, the Union’s chief dollar earners, 
to secondary industry and commerce, the chief spenders of 
dollars. At the end of March, 1948, the gold reserve stood at 
£107,695,386; but by the end of August it was down to 
£75;700,000, and thereafter it continued to decline rapidly until 
jt stood at £57,522,206 at the end of October. And with the 
cessation of the capital inflow after May, the sterling balances 
dropped from £83,000,000 to £50,801,543. The Union’s deficit 
with the sterling area is estimated to be running at an annual 
rate of not less than £80 million. 


The Nationalist Government’s policy has been to delay import 
control as long as possible in the hope that the balance of pay- 
ments would right itself as the demand for imported consumer 
goods was satisfied and the backlog of past orders placed in the 
dollar area was overtaken. Delaying action has taken the form 
of appeals for voluntary curtailment of imports, and reducing 
the statutory minimum. of the reserve ratio from 30 to 25 per 
cent, to release more gold for sale in. the dollar area. Repayment 
of the £80 million gold loan has been counted as part of the 
Union’s sterling assets.to demonstrate that the deficit with the 
sterling area presents no immediate problem. Meanwhile, the 
Minister of Finance has declared that import control is “ only an 
emergency measure” and that it must be supplemented as soon 
as possible by “ positive action ”—increasing the gold output and 
increasing other exports, while economising on capital spending 
within the Union. But it will not be easy to apply these obvious 
remedies. Gold output is shrinking, and the new Free State 
mines. are not yet in production. The new mines also require 
considerable capital. Mr Havenga has called for a greater volume 
of internal savings to take the place of the overseas capital which 
has now stopped coming, and Dr Donges, the Acting Minister 
of Economic Affairs, has calculated that with a national income 
of £750 million, a net amount of £120 million ought to be avail- 
able for. home investment. But this overlooks the inflation which 
defeats attempts to save—the cost of living is still rising. 


Warnings Disregarded 


Mr Havenga has been severely criticised for introducing a 
“favourable” Budget in August despite the warnings about the 
country’s financial position delivered at the end of July by the 
Governor of the Reserve Bank, Dr de Kock. Another criticism 
is, that the reintroduction of white bread will cost the country 
about £5,000,000 in wheat purchases from the dollar area. The 
gold output has dropped. by 40,000 ounces a month compared with 
last year, and 10 mines which produce 14 per cent of the total 
output and employ 19 per cent of the total labour force are paying 
no dividends. It is argued by the Opposition that the Budget 
ought to have reflected the country’s true financial position. 


The Government’s own finances present problems. In 
September, when the Government’s 33 per cent loan matured, 
an attempt to convert it at 2% per cent failed. The Minister 
has to find £15 million to pay out, It has also been calculated 
that Mr Havenga is not at present in a position to raise more than 
about half the £71.5 million which Parliament voted for expendi- 
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ture from joan account, and it is expected that State, provincial 
and municipal spending. will haye to be severely axed. Mr 
Hofmeyr remarked jast- month, “It all. looked very nice on 
Budget day, but now the honeymoon is ovér.” 


FAO in Conference 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Arart from the International Labour Organisation, which is an 
unaccountable survival from the peace-making of thirty years ago, 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation is the oldest Uno organisa- 
tion now at work. It dates from rhe honeymoon period in East- 
West relations of 1943, when the thunder of the guns at Stalin- 
grad was still reverberating around the world and the architects 
of the Grand Alliance were taking their first, sneaking look at 
the plans for the postwar world. The best that may be said 
of the FAO is that it still retains some of the spirit of the Inter- 
national New Deal which in 1943 everybody hoped would come 
out of the war. There is no doubt that if all the Uno organis3- 
tions were arranged in order of progressiveness, the FAO would 
stand on the Left, with the International Bank unmistakably to 
the Right on one side and Unesco imperfectly seen in the mists 
of the far distant Left on the other. 

The fourth FAO annual Conference which assembles in 
Washington on November 1sth will meet under the leadership of 
a new chief, Mr Dodd, from the US Department of Agriculture. 
The first of its tasks is to allocate scarce supplies of certain cereals, 
fats and oils, fertilisers and feeding-stuffs by persuading, shaming 
and jollying producing and consuming countries into agreement. 
This is a wartime legacy, which will doubtless disappear with 
the shortages of these commodities,. The second is the technical 
education of backward countries in the most efficient methods of 
producing and consuming food—an important and conunuing 
job. It involves missions, conferences, visits by experts, training 
schemes and wide distribution of numerous technical publications. 
Since the technical advice comes from an impartial mternational 
source, the experts who give it are less likely to ve suspected of 
serving any narrow national interest, while «the roster of con- 
tributing countries is wide enough to ensure that the standard 
of expertise can be kept high. “There have been missions to 
Greece and Poland which went imto considerable detail with 
recommendations for improvements in farming and nutrition, and 
regional conferences have been held on technical problems such 
as the introduction of hybrid maize into Europe and the preven- 
tion of infestation of stored foods. Experts are continually being 
sent from the advanced agriculmral countries of Europe and the 
Western Hemisphere to solve the agricultural problems of 
countries on the other side of the globe and a small return flow 
of students has started along the same routes. 

In all of this strenuous and in the main useful activity, there 
is at times a certain danger for Uno as a whole. FAO has no 
funds of its own to distribute, its budget being limited to a bare 
$5,000,000 a year ; and it cannot influence the International Bank 
or the Internationai Monetary Fund directly. It has, however, 
succeeded in dropping some pretty broad, fraternal hints to the 
Bank, the most celebrated instance being when the FAO Mission 
to Greece recommended that the Greek Government should apply 
to the Bank for an “initial” loan of $100 million. Although 
this sally was ignored by the Bank, it may be surmised that the 
possibilities of using the technical Uno organisations to soften 
up the Bank and the Fund prior to a direct attack, were not lost 
on certain needy countries. 

Part of the educational job of FAO is economic reporting. The 
reports to be discussed at the forthcoming Conference are on the 
whole optimistic, forecasting a world export surplus of grain this 
year of some 38 million tons, the largest since 1930. But the 
world will continue to rely overwhelmingly on the Western 
Hemisphere for its food imports and is not likely to get them 
any cheaper in the near future. World food production has been 
rising—but so has world population, some two hundred million 
new mouths having been added since 1938. Supplies available 
per head have therefore recovered less rapidly than total supplies. 
The relevant FAO index numbers for the principal regions of 
the world are:— 

Total Supplies Available Supplies Per Head 


(1934-8. 100) 
1946/7 1947/8 1946/7 1947/8 
far East ©... sh 92 95 84 87 | 
Europe (ex. USSR) ies 77 75 73 $1 
United States and Canada . 126 122 112 103 
_- Latin. America... AN9 127 96 101 
a Australia and New Zealand 108 110 94 9 
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The Swiss View on OEEC 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN. SWITZERLAND] : 
SWITZERLAND’S attitude towards the European organisation set up 
to run the Marshall Plan seems to have given rise to some mis- 
understanding. That attitude may be defined as entirely 
tive im purpose, but as somewhat critically reserved and more 
effective than ostentatious.in action. 

At 4 meeting recently summoned in Berne to consider an inquiry 
received from Paris as to the future policies of the Swiss Govern. 
ment, one of the participants said in substance: 

Suppose that after a violent storm a fire had broken out in one 
of the villages in our Alps. The flames had ravaged and more or 
less burned out all the wooden chalets. One house alone, that of 
the village doctor, being built of stone, had been spared. What, 
under such circumstances, would and should be the attitude of its 
privileged occupant? He obviously could not be indifferént to the 
sufferings of his distressed neighbours. The less so as they were 
both hjs intimate friends for whom he had none but the kindliest 
fellow-feelings, and his suppliers and. customers, whose welfare was 

a condition of his Gwn material existence. To anybody who came 

upon the scene of desolation from without with offers of advice 

and assistance, he would not hesitate to pledge his full co-operation, 

But if it was suggested that, in order to show his sympathy and to 

assure a greater uniformity of architecture in the reconstruction of 

the village, he should adapt his own home to the style of that of the 
victims of the fire, he could hardly be expected to concur, 

This Alpine parable was much appreciated by the other 
members of the commission in Berne as an expression of their 
unanimous views. The only criticism it elicited was to the effecr 
that it did not quite faithfully ilustrate the position of a liberal 
Switzerland in a ravaged and plan-ridden Europe. Might not the 
village physician be tempted to seek more congenial surroundings 
if his attitude were misunderstood and his counsels disregarded ? 

The Swiss Government had no hesitation in accepting the 
Franco-British invitation to join in a co-operative effort to promote 
the economic rehabilitation of Europe. In this they were fully 
supported by the Swiss parliament and the Swiss people, the only 
opposition being that of a negligible Communist minority. The 
Swiss acceptance was prompted by feelings both of international 
solidarity and of enlightened national self-interest. 


Switzerland’s Financial Strength 


Switzerland neither needs nor seeks Marshal! aid for itself. 
Although its balance of trade is exceptionally passive, and indeed 
in recent months has become somewhat alarmingly so, its balance 
of payments as yet shows no signs of disequilibrium. In fact, 
all foreign currencies, not excluding even the American dollar, 
are cheaper than the Swiss franc, at home and abroad. Further~ 
more, the country suffers from no unemployment. Its financial 
and monetary position has heretofore allowed it to purchase all 
the foodstuffs and raw materials it needs on the markets of the 
world. The products of its highly developed mechanical, chemical 
and dairy industries are eagerly sought for all over Europe. As 
for its textile and other industries, which supply what most hard> - 
pressed states tend to brand today as non-essential goods, but 
without which civilisation would be a mere word, they are kept im 
full employment by an active policy of bilateral econ 
plemented by freely, perhaps all too freely, granted fin 
credits. ‘ 7 

The whole economic machinery of Switzerland is kept “in 
operation not by any hard and fast system of state-planned direc- 
tives, but by the individual efforts of salesmen abroad and of 
entrepreneurs and workmen at home. How could it be otherwist 
in a small and densely populated country, deprived of almost all 
natural resources’ and consequently entirely dependent for it 
prosperity on foreign’trade ? In this respect the economic policy, 
but not the structure, of Switzerland much more closely resembles 
that of the other and incomparably greater creditor beyond the 
seas than it does that of its European neighbours. 

Is it really surprising under such circumstances that Swiss 
opinion should be sceptical of the much-vaunted but stra 
deceptive schemes of rigid national, and purely hypothetical idea 
of international, pisreing 80 which some abroad would have 
Switzerland adhere ? ow can it, as a relatively prosperous 
creditor nation, be expected to abandon or to jeopardise - tht 
policies of free enterprise to which it, no less than the Unite 
States, attribute their material welfare? Is it’ not displayin 
i a solidarity more effectively, even if. 
spectacularly, by offering to share the fruits of its productivity 
—- tase: Fount pelaenez, She it would be by seeking to 
TEsnte paralysing policies? as aes 

To conform might be to please. But to produce, by not . 
forming, is more usefully to serve. : 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Contest Over Steel 


T some stage in the controversy which is breaking out over 

the Iron and Steel Bill it will be necessary to leave aside 
for a moment the merits and demerits of what the Bill proposes 
to do, and consider how to avert the heavy contingent disad- 
yantage that it carries with it. The Bill, whether it would be 
good or bad in a timeless existence, threatens for the next two 
or three years to exert strong disintegrating forces on the steel 
industry, considered as a working part of the national economy, 
itself. It is, indeed, because these two or three years will be of 
such decisive importance for the material economic recovery of 
Britain that the Bill, introduced at the present moment, is seen 
to wear its Socialist doctrine with an impish and irresponsible 
air. Whether the Bill passes or not, and whether or not it 
undergoes substantial change, it will be vital to avert as much 
of the contingent damage as possible. Since the Iron and Steel 
Federation has this week entered actively into the controversy 
over the Bill, the means of doing this will be better considered 
now than later. 

Up to the present the Iron and Steel Federation has displayed 
outwardly an impressive and to many observers puzzling lack 
of agitation about its future. Clearly its reticence did not arise 
from lack of concern; of the industries touched by the hand of 
nationalisation, the iron and steel industry is perhaps the first 
to be found in the posture not of prayer or resignation but of 
confident self-defence. One of the steelmasters’ assets is their 
confidence that they can manage their affairs well if things are 
left as they are ; when they say that the public interest will be 
better served by leaving them alone than by imposing the Bill 
upon them, they evidently mean it, and this goes some way 
towards strengthening the fairly widespread suspicion that by 
chance they are right. But the Federation’s policy so far has 
been to concentrate on its business: the production of steel, 
the planning of the industry’s development programme, the 
handling of such special matters needing concerted action as 
ore and scrap supply, and the furnishing to the public of an 
excellent service of statistical information on which. the 
industry’s recent performance can be judged. About the Govern- 
ment’s plans to take over the industry, and the questionable 
political manoeuvres in which those plans have involved the 
Government, it has been reserved. There could probably have 
been no more effective public relations policy. 

This relative silence has been broken this week in two ways. 
Sir Ellis Hunter (not as chairman of Dorman, Long and Com- 
pany, but as president of the Federation) issued a statement on 
Wednesday setting. out briefly the Federation’s opposition to 
the Bill. He concerned himself less with the general economics 
of the proposed nationalisation than with the fact that it pro- 
mises to destroy the Government’s position of impartial public 
supervisor of the 2,000 or so firms which came within the 
sphere of action of the Iron and Steel Board, and bring it into 
direct competition with many of them over a wide field of 
mixed industrial activities : 

In future the Government would itself be an interested 
party controlling the price and volume of the raw, material 
supplies of its competitors in the finishing branches. As 
owner of the 107 firms it would similarly become a competitor 
in many British industries beyond the bourids of iron and 
steel products. 

The variety of these activities in which the Iron and Steel Cor- 
poration will be engaged, or from which it will require to dis- 


entangle itself, is shown more fully than has, previously been 
done in a list issued by the Federation. . To.the celebrated 
example of umbrella frames it adds some that are more unex- 
pected: hotels, insecticides, cookers, and tennis rackets among 
them. The conclusion drawn by Sir Ellis Hunter is that conflict 
will be created between the State and private enterprise over a 
wide field of industry “without the slightest irdication being 


given of the terms on which public money anu public powers 
will be used.” In sum: 


The industry has always been prepared for further construc- 
tive development of public co-operation but the Government 
have abandoned their own experiment of control. through. the 
Iron and Steel Board, in favour of a policy grievously prejudicial 
not only to iron and steel output and development, but_also to 
the industries which iron and steel serve. 
These are not immoderate words. But they are merely the 

opening shot in a cannonade which promises to be long and to 
grow more bitter as it progresses ; what is alarming about them 
is that the responsible industrial leaders from whom they come 
will have to work, throughout the entiré controversy which is 
now opering, in the closest contact with the Government over 
vital matters of the day-to-day conduct of the steel production 
drive and the realisation of the steel development plan. The 
first sight of the danger in which this collaboration now stands 
came over the resignations from the Iron and Stee! Board in 
September. This action of the members (other than the trade 
union members) of the Board has been described in a recent 
Labour party pamphlet as “ petulant ” and as proving that “ the 
Tory way of controlling steel is unworkable.” There is no 
reason to suppose that it was anything of the kind. The gibe, 
which itself promises ill for the way in which the argument 
over steel is to be conducted, ignores the fact that the difficulty 
which is being created is a real one, and will arise again and 
again Over a period when cross-purposes in the working of the 
steel industry can least be afforded. 


* 


There are probably few instances of a matter of this size 
and importance being decided against so slender a background 
of impartially collected expert knowledge ; the rule that survey 
should precede action has not been observed in more than the 
most perfunctory manner or to the satisfaction of any but. the 
actively engaged protagonists. What is the existing organisation 
of the steel industry ? To what extent does it leave room for 
the play of healthy competitive forces ? To what extent is it 
a cover for monopolistic practices ? In what ways is it, as it 
stands, responsive to the overriding necessities of the public 
interest ? The Tron and Steel Federation has produced its 
own answers to these questions in an article, “ Organisation 
in the Steel Industry,” in the October number of its Statistical 
Bulletin which appeared this.week. Since this article is intended 
as a considered statement of the steelmasters’ own view of how 
their industry is organised, its main points deserve recapitula- 
tion. 

To some extent the article is a theoretical statement: it 
assumes, as a beginning, that “ detailed control from the centre 
cannot satisfactorily replace the discipline to which a particular 
firm is subject when it has to compete and survive on its 
own merits.” It assumes, on the other hand, that untram- 
melled competition is out of the question, and to that extent 
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gives away in advance the pure individualist case against 
nationalisation : 


The capital investment in many industries is now so large, © 


and the importance of overcoming extreme trade fluctuations 
is so great, that there is inevitably a direct public interest in 
industry which, in the conditions prevailing today, may not 
be fully safeguarded by private competition alone. Over a wide 
field of industry, therefore, a comscious €xpression of the public 
interest may well be required, as well as the discipline and 
stimulus of competitive enterprise. It is in this field of the 
practical working out of a relationship between the State and 
industry that the steel industry has much to contribute from 
its practical experience. 


The argument which follows is clear and coherent, though 
there is no blinking the fact that it depends to some extent on 
unsupported assertion and is to some extent prejudiced by the 
highly abnormal set of conditions in which the present arrange- 
ments operate. The steel industry is competitive and free 
from monopoly practices, it is argued, because in each field 
of production a number of firms is engaged, and because the 
price of steel products is fixed not by the industry but by 
external factors. But what are the external facters? Sub- 
stantially they amount to the Government’s decision upon what 
the préte of steel products ought to be. It is true that there 
is a Clear incentive to efficiency in the prospect which the 
efficient firm enjoys of a bigger margin on the fixed price. 
But only the Government itself can support the assertion that 
the system of price-fixing shows no tenderness to the marginal 
producer ; and the Government, being itself about to engage in 
monopolistic practices which promise to dwarf anything ever 
achieved by the steelmasters in the most restrictive moments 
of their past, can only be a suspect witness. 


The Bulletin is, however, able to show that large variations 
exist in the margins earned by steelmaking firms, and shows, too, 
that room for initiative exists in the possibilities of expanding 
production in the present boom times. Some firms have in- 
creased their production by as much as 70 or 80 per cent since 
1938, while some have achieved little or no increase ; and on the 
whole the smaller firms have achieved larger proportionate in- 
creases than the bigger firms. Rigid technical factors deter- 
mine, mo doubt, much of this apparent success or failure ; but 
the room for individual effort is no doubt there. 


Having sought to establish that competitive conditions exist 
in the iron and steel industry, the article goes on to describe the 
machinery which exists for curbing and co-ordinating it: the 
common services which the Iron and Steel Federation provides 
and the supervision on behalf of the public which is provided, 
until the resignations of its members take effect at the end of 
this year, by the Iron and Steel Board. 
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Tt is not necessary to accept the whole of the Federation's 
case to. recognise that the work done over the last few years 
as the article claims, “a constructive development 
in industrial organisation,” and that it has something to do with 
the industry’s excellent production record in the postwar years, 
The point is underlined at the same time by the announcement 
that the annual rate of British production of steel ingots and 
castings in October, 15,455,000 tons, was the highest ever 
reached in the steel industry; and the comparison between the 
steel industry running well ahead of its target and the cogl- 
mining industry lagging behind is not one that has been fogt 
on the public. . 

There are at the same time questions which any critical reader 
of the Federation’s case must ask himself before he gets near to 
accepting it. He is not likely to be satisfied that the industry's 
present organisation contains no element other than the two to 
which the Federation points, internal competition and external 
public control ; the other element may not be playing any out 
standing part at the moment, but then the conditions are at the 
moment strange. He is not likely to be satisfied that in the 
pure field of technical growth the search for efficiency plays the 
unhampered part that it should play. Neither of these doubts, 
however, is likely to decide him in favour of the Steel Bill, the 
only competitor to the steelmasters’ thesis which for the moment 
has the field. 


The immediate case against the Bill rests most strongly on 
two feelings which are widely to be found. The first is that 
the Bill is likely to perpetuate some of the main faults in the 
existing organisation. The second is that, whatever ultimate 
virtues the Bill might have, its immediate effects are bound to be 
mischievous. The second argument is strong, but because of its 
strength needs careful handling. It can best serve the steel 
firms if they and their representative organisation continue to 
display the patience and restraint and attention to their business 
that they have shown so far. The responsible leaders of the indus- 
try will go on trying, no doubt, to resist any pressure on them 
to turn their full attention from the running of the steel industry 
to the conduct of a fight. That there must be such pressure 
in the heat of a political contest of this sort is evident. If it is 
not resisted the industry, and the country’s economy, will be 
damaged ; the evil effects will outlive the controversy itself, and 
it will be the steel industry’s case more than the Government’s 
case that will suffer. The steel firms cannot in any case decide 
the outcome ; all they can do is to create the conditions {or 
preserve them) in which their case has the best chance of being 
effectively heard. The first of these must be an industry which 
continues to be stable and energetic. By maintaining this 
condition the steel firms will be performing a public service 
which is needed whether the Bill passes into effect or not. 
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Bonfire of Controls ? 


[’ was a happy thought of Mr Harold Wilson to stage his 

“ bonfire of controls.” on the eve of Guy Fawkes day, The 
Government has said repeatedly that it does not control for 
control’s sake, that some relaxation or simplification of controls 
takes place “almost every day” ; but a public which sees little 
sign of increasing freedom in its daily life is excusably prone 
to greet such protestations with a rude retort. It was good 
tactics, therefore, for Mr Wilson to dramatise what is being 
done, to show that enough tinder could be piled up to make 
a setpiece. True, the effigy was a mere skeleton, without sub- 
stance for a roaring blaze ; but there was quite enough for a 
brief flare. The public, dazzied only momentarily, is now 
wondering whether anything important has been burnt ; and, 
if not, whether this scene promises a bigger and better spectacle 
eventually. 

There is little doubt that the significance of this occasion lies 
rather in the second of these possibilities than in the first—but 
the chances of a good honest blaze by next Guy Fawkes day 
are not bright. Mr Wilson’s statement explained that since 
February 1st he had authorised the relaxation of controls affect- 
ing more than 60 commodities for which the Board of Trade is 
responsible ; but they are mostly minor commodities and minor 
relaxations. And he then said: 

Apart from those basic controls which are essential for our 
economic recovery for industrial efficiency or for full employ- 
ment, it is our policy to maintain all those controls—and only 
those controls—which are essential to secure a proper distribu- 
tion of materials which are still scarce. A wide range of materials 
still continues in short supply, and we shal] consequently have 
to continue the measures by which they are allocated though 
we shall continue to introduce improvements and greater 
flexibility wherever possible. 

Here is a considered statement of Government policy. It stands 
by the main structure of control, but reiterates the need for 
flexibility and the desirability of relaxation wherever possible. 
The reason given for the recent changes is to “ assist our indus- 
trial efficiency and our power to export.” Moreover, apart from 
what Mr Wilson calls the “ basic” controls, the Government 
is definitely committed only to the allocation of scarce raw 
materials. 

To understand the significance of the recent changes and the 
scope for further simplification within the range of direction 
which the Government still regards as necessary, it is desirable 
to glance first at the shape of the whole system. Broadly, there 
are three groups of controls. The first is exercised by statutory 
regulation of manufacture and supply of an article, by a licensing 
system related to the prewar pattern of industry. The principle 
of licensing was that unless a firm produced certain types of 
goods before the war, it could not be allowed to produce those 
types after the war. Such a control, no matter how justified it 
might have been during the war, is pernicious by its very rigidity. 
It prevents competition by preventing new entrants, and it tends 
to perpetuate the same old ideas and the same old designs. The 
second group of controls works through the allocation of scarce 
raw materials, and is quite distinct from the first. Hence a 
permission to manufacture carried with it no guarantee of a 
supply of raw materials, and the risk of duplication inherent in 
this arrangement gave obvious scope for simplification. The 
third group of controls embraces import and export licensing, 
and public purchase. 

All these controls had their origin in the war, and although a 
good many modifications have been made in the past three years, 
there has been no major reorganisation of the control system. 
In war, the problem was one of conserving labour and materials 


and getting maximum output for the forces, consistent with” a 

basic supply of essentials for the civil population. . In peacetime 

the problem is still to maximise output, but to direct as large a 

part as possible to the diverse needs of export markets instead of 

to a single mass buyer, the Government; and to do this in such 

a way as to economise hard currency and scarce raw materials. 
* 

In both sets of circumstances, of course, supplies to the home 
market had to be drastically curtailed. The use of the war- 
time system of control without any major alteration to meet the 
changing circumstances inevitably involved some overlapping 
and the retention of some controls which had become redun- 
dant. Indeed, as the postwar economic situation deteriorated, 
controls were used as stop-gap devices to help dam the dollar 
drain. The whole system of statutory control of manufacture 
was in fact merely used as a secondary control on the use of 
raw materials ; later, it was modified as an instrument for 
fostering the export drive. 


In principle, any system of controls of this kind is a substi- 
tute for “ automatic ” control by the price mechanism. But in 
certain directions, as subsidies on various raw materials were 
abandoned and as the home issue prices of those goods centrally 
purchased were brought into line with world market prices, the 
automatic system of control began to do its work again, and the 
need for many of the physical controls tended to disappear. 
Price determined the allocation, and in some categories of cloth- 
ing and footwear it determined the ration as well. In addition 
there has been a distinct improvement in Britain’s economic 
position, especially in certain lines of production. In chemicals, 


RELAXATION OF BoaRD OF TRADE CONTROLS 
Since February 1, 1948 





Abolition of Allocation Abandoned 
Statutory Control and/or Private 
of Manufacture, etc. Purchase Restored 


Relaxation of Export 
Licensing and Control 
of Distribution 





Mechanical lighters Acetone Cotton piece-goods 
Perambulators Sunn hemp Formvar 
Certain plastic manufactures Leather Glue, gelatine, size 
Ru Liquid rosin Knitted goods 
Toilet preparations , Pyrethrum Lactie acid 
Toys pr silk Linen 
Artificial flowers onstructional veneers Potassium permanganate 
Braces Acetates Rubber tyres 
Curled hair Amy! alcohol Soda ash 
Cutlery Caustic potash Plywood, boxwood and 
Embroidery on net Cotton linters veneers 
Fertilisers Cotton waste Woollen piece-goods 
Fountain pens Derris Cork 
Glassware Drying oils 
Gramophone records Sisal and manila hemp 
Hollow-ware Manila copal 
Jewellery Rayon yarn and staple 
Linoleum 
Miscellaneous household and 

fancy goods 
Miscellaneous textiles 
Sports gear 


Note: The above list is not fully comprehensive but it includes most of the Board of 
Trade items concerned. It does not include those items covered by the revocation of the 
Wireless Receivers and Radiogramophones Order and the Machinery, Plant and Appliances 
Orders of the Ministry of Supply and referred to in the text. 





home production has expanded sufficiently to meet both over- 
seas and domestic demand, while the supply of certain less 
known raw materials has improved owing to a softening of 
certain currencies, thus providing further scope for relaxation 
of control. 


Such was the background of the decision of the President of 


the Board of Trade last February to appoint an Examiner of 
Controls to advise him on the possibility of relaxation and, in 
particular, of cutting out duplication. The Examiner’s terms of 
reference, however, did not include matters of policy, such as 
price control or de-rationing.. Tae first group of controls to be 
examined was that involving the regulation of manufacture, 
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least necessary part of the whole system. In the main, it was 
reinforcing the raw material controls or export licensing. 
Moreover, the control of manufacture caused the greatest 
number of pinpricks to industrialists. It is clearly wrong in 
principle to attempt to keep an industrial structure rigid for 
any long period, while there is a possibility that the increased 
competition which relaxation would permit might stimulate 
industrial efficiency. The revocation of many of these statutory 
orders was not, however, well received by many trade asso- 
ciations. The fear of competition and the veneration of the 
status quo dies hard after a phase of spoonfeeding and seilers’ 
markets. But it is now permissible to manufacture any of 
some 2§ categories of articles, whether or not such a manufac- 
ture had been carried on before the war. These include wireless 
receivers, radiograms, numerous types of machinery coming 
under the Machinery, Plant and Appliances Order of the Minis- 
try of Supply, and a number of miscellaneous consumer goods 
ranging from perambulators to mechanical lighters and toilet 
preparations, For many articles, the control of distribution has 
also been abolished. In the past, manufacturers even of new pro- 
ducts or new types were permitted to sell only a small propor- 
tion of their output on the home market. But the risk involved 
in selling an entirely new product overseas was often too great, 
and the projects were generally abandoned. New a larger 
proportion can come on to the home market, so long as the 
export target is reached by the industry as a whole. These 
relaxations, it is estimated, will save the Board of Trade from 
issuing some 200,000 licences a year. This is an impressive 
figure, but unfortunately it throws into relief the magnitude of 
the licensing which will still take place; for it is admitted 
that these relaxations are marginal. 

In raw material allocation the relaxations have been limited 
to the relatively minor commodities. Acetone, sunn hemp, 
manila and sisal hemp, liquid rosin, Japanese silk, constructional 
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veneers, cotton linters, oiticica oil and other little known com. 
modities have reverted from public to private purchase. Ip 
each case, either the supply has improved so that the co: i 
can be readily purchased in the sterling area, or, where only 
dollar sources are available, control will be effected by aiccasial 
of foreign exchange. Although the main group of raw materials 
has not been affected, this policy of decontrol at least gives ag 
opportunity to experiment with the less constrictive methods 
of control, by a general allocation scheme for foreign exchange, 
If the experiment is successful—if under these conditions 
private importation does not cause any serious drain on dollats 
—it may be all the easier to get the more important raw 
materials put on the same basis. 

The relaxation of export licensing is in the main a borelll 
of the relaxation of the other controls. In many instances, 
the abolition of the statutory orders controlling the 
acquisition, manufacture, supply and distribution of goods 
automatically abolishes export licensing—that is, specific 
control of the proportion of output destined for export. 
Experience has proved that the achievement of export targets 
depends on the co-operation of industry rather than upon 
specific regulations. The Government has set the general target 
and the various industrial organisations have split it into indi- 
vidual targets for factories ; and it is now generally recognised 
that those industrial organisations will do more to ensure that 
the target is met than any licensing system can do. When the 
sellers’ market was ubiquitous overseas (and when, also, home 
demands were at their peak), the export licensing system 
undoubtedly helped to expand the volume of exports. But now, 
with the growth of buyers’ resistance abroad, this system is 
proving to be too rigid. Exporters’ must be free to switch 
from market to market and from commodity to commodity as 
saturation of local markets becomes apparent. Without this 
flexibility, the potentialities of the export drive might be 
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severely limited. Moreover, in many categories the pressure 
of home demand is now less insistent, so that the danger of 
undue diversion to the home consumer is lessened. 

The changing conditions in Britain and the world have per- 
mitted some measure of relaxation of controls—even within 
the rather austere limits still set by. the overriding policy of the 
Government. With steel, timber, paper, building, textiles and 
fibres still firmly under control, it-may seem that not much has 
yet been achieved. Bur the relaxations conceded this year are 
a beginning. They will help industry more than they will help 
the consumer. They will permit greater flexibility, will stimu- 
late competition, and will remove many annoying restrictions 
which industry has long regarded as unnecessary. These relaxa- 
tions will not, however, permit any perceptible reduction in 


Priority for Productivity 


Sir Stafford Cripps, who had in recent weeks given no more 
than hints of any uneasiness about the trend of production, has 
now plainly conceded that the effort is slackening and can only 
be revived through higher production per head. He qualified 
his acceptance of the recommendations of the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity (which are outlined below) by pointing 
out, legitimately, what is already being done to furnish the tools 
which industry needs and by reiterating that the need to export 
machinery and vehicles must continue to restrict the volume of 
re-cquipment at home. Burt he accepted the Council’s report 
in general readily enough, and his comments on the trend of 
production could hardly have underlined it more strongly: 

There is evidence for believing that after the remarkable indus- 
trial recovery achieved in this country in the first two years 
of peace there is an apparent flattening out of the curve of pro- 
duction, suggesting a slower rise in productivity per head of the 
population than we are entitled to expect with the growth of 
mechanisation. 

There had been little change in the production index since the 
spurt of a year ago, and another such spurt was urgently needed 
now. But how was this to be done ? 

Unless with our existing labour force we continue to increase out- 
put per head substantially we cannot expect to see a further improve- 
ment in the overall level of production, since there is very little fresh 
labour that can now. be drawn in. 
‘here is indeed no escape from the conclusion that only a major 

increase in productivity can save Britain from a further and 
probably severe constriction of its standard of living when the 
economy has again to support itself, as it will have to do, willy- 
nilly, when the ECA period ends. Henceforth, the drive for 
productivity must be foremost among Britain’s economic objec- 
tives. Critical importance is attached, therefore, to any elements 
in this campaign which hold promise—notably to the efforts of 
the new Anglo-American Council on the one hand and of the 
trades unions on the other. : 
The results of the first series of meetings of the Anglo-American 
Council have been summed up this week in a number of incon- 
iestable general statements and (more important, no doubt) in 
the announcement that it has set up committees to pursue special 
lines of action and inquiry between now and its next full session. 
which will probably be in the United States in the. spring. At 
had seemed that the council was suffering from an excessive 
tenderness. towards British susceptibilities, but the statement 
issued last week suggests that it has laid its plans in a businesslike 
manner, and may yet produce results. One committee is to 
arrange visits from British factories to factories in the United 
States. This is only one part of a general recommendation 
that the best industrial practice should be more generally shared ; 
another, and essential, part is. that “ knowledge of the. best 
practice in the United Kingdom itself” should be made more 
generally available, and this is left to British industry to arrange. 
Another committee will study the level of productive plant 
and power in British industry, and will inquire whether the level 
is relatively increasing or declining. As the report points out, 
the amount of energy available per employee is one of the main 
determinants of productivity, and this ratio in the United States 
is about twice that in Britain. A third committee will try to 
establish a basis of productivity measurement to permut com- 
parisons of British and American experience and thus to settle 
at last the differences of opinion on the bare facts of the matter. 


$03 
stafts at the Board of Trade’; this may or may not be a measure 
of their extensiveness. But they should’ reduce the’ clerical 
burden imposed on industry. These measures should perhaps 
be regarded as really no more than a streamlining—the. aboli- 
tion of redundancy or, in some cases, a simplification. They 
have not meant a complete reorganisation of the system of 
control. For that very reason, there must be great scope for 
further relaxation—in the Board of Trade, the Ministry of 
Supply and other departments—even without abandoning any 
of the basic objectives of policy. Mr Harold Wilson has already 
promised more easements ; and he must be held to his promise. 
This good beginning ‘must not*be made an excuse for reduced 


vigilance in the search for new opportunities for economy and 
simplification. 


Business Notes 


Companies which operate comparable plants in beth countries 
can obviously help to elucidate this, and their collaboration is to 
be sought. A fourth committee will report on the possibilities 
of specialised production of components, and a fifth will tackle 
what may yet prove to be the central task of getting economic 
problems, as they relate to productivity, more widely understood. 
This is a task with which the Government has been struggling 
for some time, and which (as the latest TUC report on pro- 
ductivity indicates) will have to engage the attention of the trade 
union movement as well. But there is still room for the Anglo- 
American council to act as a stimulant. 


o + - 
TUC’s Output Drive 


The general questions raised by the decision of the TUC to 
call a special conference of trade union executives to consider pro- 
ductivity are discussed in an earlier article. The TUC report, 
published this week, was prepared for the special conference, and 
will form the basis of the discussions on Thursday. The assump- 
tion from which it starts is therefore worth noting: 

For the purpose of this conference of executives the General 
Council feel assured that there is common agreement on the need 
for greater productivity. The purpose of this conference is to 
discuss how the level of productivity can be raised. 

It will be concerned, adds the TUC report, not merely with the 
volume but also with the economy and efficiency of production ; 
and with workers not merely in productive industry, but also in 
non-productive occupations, for in those too it is necessary in a 
period of full employment that “ manpower should be organised 
efficiently and treated as the precious commodity which it is.” 
The task which the TUC has set itself is therefore very wide, 
and one conference will clearly not dispose of it. The first stage 
of the task is publicity, and here the General Council of the 
TUC decided that general publicity would not do; the problems 
in each industry were too various, and it is to be supposed that 
the council had the inadequacy of recent Government publicity, 
of precisely this general kind, in its mind. It decided that 
separate consultation with each industry was unavoidable, and 
Thursday’s conference is an attempt to prepare the ground for 
a series of conferences with the major negotiating groups in the 
trade union movement—the federations of trade unions—with 
whose member organisations the power of decision rests. It 
active policies are to result, they will have to be worked out in 
the separate conferences which are to follow. To criticise the 
report for its failure to lay down any new policy in detail is 
therefore hardly to the point. It does, however, tackle a number 
of the main questions in a preliminary way, and in doing so 
concedes some important points. 

It recognises that there are over-manned industries which 
could lose labour to under-manned industries to the general 
benefit, and that the solution “ may possibly mean the transfer 
of membership and the adoption of measures which may not be 
universally popular.” It refers to the waste of manpower caused 
by the excessive turnover of labour—in many industries at the 
rate of 50 per cent a year—and urges on unions “the necessity 
for examining the conditions im which an excessive turnover of 
labour exists.’ Although the Restoraticn of Prewar Trade Prac- 
tices Act has not yet been applied, it recegnises that restr ctive 
practices need careful examination both by unions and manayge- 
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ments, and draws attention to the losses of production and 
employment which demarcation disputes still cause. It discusses 
the “training within industry ” scheme, the part to be played by 
the shop stewards when the new productivity policy passes from 
the union leadership to the floor of the shop, and the qualifica- 
tions of industrial consultants. 

Most of the report is plain commonsense ; the process of grow- 
ing up has been carried a stage farther. But the conversion of 
Transport House was perhaps the easiest matter ; in the conver- 
sion of the unions themselves, as the tepid reception given by 
the Margate Conference to the general council’s s on 
production showed, there is still a stubborn body of tradition 
to be overcome, 


* * x 


Steel Companies’ Compensation 


The method of compensation prescribed in the Iron and 
Steel Bill has evoked emphatic protests from the City—and far 
beyond it. In The Economist last week it was emphasised that 
the basis of Stock Exchange values is indefensible in principle 
and grossly inequitable in practice. Now The Council of the 
Stock Exchange, following the precedent of its own action over 
the Transport Bill, has addressed what it terms “the strongest 
possible protest” to the Government, pointing out that “ whilst 
the general arguments against the use of Stock Exchange prices 
as a basis for compensation remain undiminished in force, there 
is in addition a new and grave cause for objection” in the volun- 
tary limitation of dividends. The Council urges once more that, 
failing agreement between the parties, independent arbitration is 
the only equitable way of determining compensation “in all 
cases of State acquisition of private property.” The resulting 
“take over” prices of shares are demonstrably unjust, whether 
measured against the value of current and prospective earning 
power or against fair current values for fixed and floating assets. 
Full documentation for this view would require a statistical repast 
of indigestible proportions. In the accompanying tables a middle 
course is adopted. These indicate how “take over” prices 
estimated according to the provisions of the Bill compare with 
prices estimated by two alternative methods. Calculations are 
given for four of the leading companies—United Steel Companies, 
Dorman Long, Stewarts and Lloyds, and Lancashire Steel Cor- 
poration—which together produce nearly one-third of the steel 
output of the country. 





Estimates oF BALANCE SHEET BREAK-UP VALUES OF STEEL SHARES(a) 














i 
ws j Stewarts |Lancashire 
pom pine oa . os ane 
ong -loy -orpn, 
eso, | Sept. 30, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 3i, 
ae ee 1947 1947 
I 
000’s 000"s 000"s 000"s 
Fixed assets, at cost, fess written off..... + | 17,586 025 13,789 718 
Assets vested in National Coal Board ..... 3,840 (a) 1,056 ors 
Investments in associated companies (a) ... 5,693 395 5,732 1,012 
Net liquid assets é< . 0 68s. ewe de 3,728 9,885 | 10,167 4,407 
Net total assets ....-...,.-- ea retenees 30,847 | 17,305 | 30,784 | 9,137 
Less prior charges.at take-over prices....... 24,252 | 6595 |.10,988 | 2,390 
Net total assets for ordinary capital....... | 10,575 | 19,756 i 6,747 
Total compensation at estimated: take-over j ' 

UROOS BF) 2 nina oss 004+ oentut-okb + ee een i 7,165. | 25,200 6,059 
SO SCN Be sc ua oe ge sete none i> 8.802 i— 3410 +5444 |'— 688 
Estimated “ take-over” prices per share (6) | 30/4 jf 54/%c) ; 57/42), . 3/- 

i 33/1) 
Balance sheet break-up values per share... | 47/8 if 53/40) 44/l1lfe)| 38/10 


53/ ~(d) ; | 


(a) “Market values adopted for investments where obtainable. 
distinguished. (¢} {£1 preferred ordinary. (d) {1 ordinary. 
vided for in the Iron and Stee! Bill. 


(6) ‘Not. “separately 
(@) £1 deferred. -(f) As pro- 


The estimates in the first table are based on the valuations of 
assets given in the latest consolidated balance sheets, except that, 
where market valuations are available for trade investments, these 
have been included in preference to book values. Total trade in- 
vestments and capital loans of Stewarts and Lloyds have a balance 
sheet value of £1,292,849, whereas its holdings in Tube Invest- 
ments alone have a market value of over £4,500,000. Similarly, 
the market value of quoted investments held by United Steel 
Companies is some £2,300,000 more than the book value. It will 
be noticed that, on this basis, the value of the {£1 deferred ordinary 
shares of Stewarts and Lloyds works out at about 12s. 6d. less than 
the estimated take over price of 57s. 4d. But, as will be evident 
from a study of the table in the succeeding note, this arises from 
the heavily written down value of assets which in all cases is quite 
unrepresentative of replacement values at prices now ruling. It 
will also be noted that in all four cases goodwill has been entirely 
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written off in group balance sheets, and that in “general balange 
sheets provide no accurate indication of amounts ploughed 
over the years. Neither Dorman Long nor Stewarts and Liomg 


shows the amounts written off assets in its group balance sheet,” 


* * * oe 


Valuation by “ Intrinsic ’’ Worth ee - 


A second method of valuation which a tS. to value 4 
companies on their “intrinsic” worth, or their value as goin 
concerns, has been adopted in a circular prepated by a leadi 
firm of brokers before the publication of the Iron and Steel 
The validity of calculations on this basis, of course, stands of 
falls by the value placed on producing capacity and the reasom 
ableness of the assumptions implicit in this valuation about future 
demand and earning power, The firm in question estimates 
the cost of erecting steel plant today is something over £30 a 
ton of annual output capacity, compared with from £10 to £13 
a ton before the war. Taking this as a basic figure, but discount. 
ing it. for age and condition of the plant, it then values the 
principal fixed assets of each of the four companies by reference 
solely to their output. For this purpose, the actual output has 
been adjusted upwards by about ro per cent to allow for plant 
extensions already in hand and financed which have not yet contri- 
buted to output. It has also been found necessary to make an 


ESTIMATES OF VALUE OF STEEL COMPANIES AS GOING CONCERNS” 





- : ——~ccadid 
The } . i 
Tet Stewarts | Lancashie 
| United | Dorman & Steel 
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Steel output (tons) (a).....+4++-+2+se4+= 2,000,000 | 1,300,000 | 1,200,000 | 600,005 
Estimated present value of producing i 1 
capacity..(per ton) 00. ccetis cons cdsens £15 415; = 235 £15 

000’s £000's 000's £000's 
Total estimated value of producing capacity 36,000 19,500 3,000 + 9,000 
Estimated coal compensation ............ 2, 3,250 2,500 1,050 
Trade investments (market values where 
NT ih aids i asic din orp Siva Hise <b dee 5,693 395 5,732 320 
TA I AOAS os « apices 000s snupicenia 3,728 9,885 10,167 4,407 
Estimated value of plant for processes sub- 
sequent to rolling of light sections..... 2,500 Nil 10,000 300 
Goodwill valued at two years purchase of 
BUUREN. AS... s spines acgbdinie onarenek ae } 5,663 | 4,200 8,500 2,400 
Estimated value as going concern ....... 50,084 | 37,230 | 66,899 17,477 
Less prior charges (at “ take-over” prices | 
where applicable) and minority interests... | 6,595 ‘' 6,730 | 10,988 {| 2390 
|e | 
Estimated “ actual” value of assets attri- | j i 
butable to ordinary capital ........... | 43,489 { 30,500 | 55,911 15,087 
Compensation for ordinary capital at “ take- j 
Ser” PUNE Yess. ose sces ese c dee | 15,450 7,165 25,200 6,059 
DRPAIRG A iS. bt da AUS Rs et Sed oe | 28,039 | 23,335 30,711 | 9088 
er trner epee eee 
Indicated value per ordinary share on going i 
Se Perici e ee 85/4(d) | 1152/9 f))  127/2(g) | 87/8 
Estimated “ take-over” prices for ordinary 
charen.. Bh... sagigss . capes hae wisreipn ee 30/4 ying $1/4{g) | 35/- 
33/lié 
{ 


ne 





‘< 7 for post war increase in capacity. () As provided for in the Iron aod 


c) After depreciation but before taxation. (d) Preferred ary.’ (e) Ord 
(f) Preferred and ordinary rank fari passu. (g) £1 deferred erred eaten: Octane 


approximation for the amount of coal compensation re- 
ceivable by the companies; book values of assets vested 
in the National Coal Board are not a reliable guide. The item 
for capital attributable to plant for processes subsequent to roll- 
ing of light sections must also be an estimate, and while it is 
possibly overstated in the case of Stewarts and Lloyds, the high 
cost of replacement must be duly taken into account. The 
Government’s decision to keep in being the trade names and the 
Organisations of the present companies in the industry is a 
measure of the importance to be attached to the value of goodwill, 
the scarcity value of assets and the “know-how” which goes 
with a business. It is certainly not over-rated at two years’ 
purchase of profits. 

The results obtained from these calculations are somewhat 
Startling. Admittedly, this method invites a number of criticisms 
in principle; but if the basic assumptions are reasonable, the 
conclusions at least afford an indication of the wide range of 
valuation estimates which may reasonably be brought into the 
argument about the merits—or, rather, demerits—of the Stock 
Exchange valuation method, 


* * * 


South Africa sees the Red Light nas 
South Africa is now facing the consequences of Government 

the Smuts Government equally with that of 
problem 2 ternal 


procrastination—by 


Dr Malan—in tackling the clamant the ex’ 
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user little or nothing. Yet all of them 
help, in one way or another, to make 
life a little easier. Ask the Manager of 
your local branch about Travellers’ 


Cheques, Bankers’ Orders, and the 


Joint Account. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


Many of the services 
supplied by the West- 


minster Bank cost the 


805. 


RECLAIMING 30,000 acres 












1. For 1,000 years the turf of the Sussex 
Downs lay undisturbed, except by grazing 
sheep, But war forced the authorities ia 
1942 ‘to take great stretches for battle © 


“Qs dian snaptteiien tie demienie 
of tons of ammunition into the slopes, 
and covered theit surface with wire and 
concrete, trenches and gun-pits. © 

















Before the Sussex Agricultural 
Committees could begin reclaiming 
the downland, miles of rough roads 
had to be cleared by “Caterpillar’ 
Bulldozers. Before ploughing could 
begin, innumerable. shell and bomb 
craters had to be filled in, and under- 
growth, wire, and defence works 
had to be uprooted. Once again, 
‘Caterpillar’ equipment, provided 
and serviced by the Jack Olding 
organization, has saved precious 
time, manpower and money. 


3. ‘Caterpillar’ Diesel Tractors are 
now speedily clearing the Dowas of their 
dangerous litter, so that the urgent job 
of food production may begin again. 


‘CATERPILLAR’ MOVES THE EARTH— 
TO HELP REBUILD BRITAIN 


& 
k Olding “2:25 
“CATERPILLAR*® DISTRIBUTOR 
jack OLDING & CO. LTD., HATFIELD, HERTS. Phone: HATFIELD 2333 
Midland Service and Spares Depots : Bilston and Perton, Steffs. Phone: Bilston 41731 
Scotland: L.O. Tractors Ltd., Couper Angus, Perthshire. Phone: Couper Angus 173 


Eire: Jack Olding & Co. (Ireland) Ltd., Sundrive Road, Kimmoge, Dublin, Phone: Dublin 93529 
Northern freiand: 14 Alfred Street, Belfast. Phone: Belfast 24547 








Count Mahé de la Bourdonnais was born 
in France in 1699 and took his title from 
Mahe en the Malabar coast which he cap- 
tured from the British in 1724. Successful 
theugh he was as a naval commander, de 
la Bourdonnais is chiefly remembered for 
his fine work in developing and improving 
Tle de France—the name by which 
Mauritius was known in his day. During 
his term as Governor he founded the town 
of Port Louis and was instrumental in 
establishing the cultivation of sugar cane 
as the principal industry of the island. De 
la Bourdonnais died in 1753 and Mauritius 
was subsequently ceded to Britain in 1814, 
The cultivation of sugar remained the 





‘mainstay of the Island's economy and Mauritius is now among the greatest preducers of sugar in the British Empire. 


Full and up-to-date information from our branch at Port Louis, covering the sugar industry and other commercial 


activities in Mauritius, is readily obtainable on request. 
BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


STREET, ‘LONDON, -2C.3 


HEAD OFFICE: 


54 LOMBARD 
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deficit. A note in these columns.a fortnight ago, commenting on 
the expedient of revising the Reserve Bank statutory gold cover, 
remarked that such shifts and devices would not serve for long to 
enable the Government to avoid the import-cuts the need. for 
which has been apparent for many months. Now the first cuts 
are already effective ; some of them, indeed, are in effect operative 
from July 1st last. Imports of a iengthy list of mainly luxury 
items are wholly prohibited, regatdless of the countries of origin, 
except under licence which will be granted only in “ very excep- 
tional ‘circumstances.” Imports of all other goods from non- 
sterling countries are to be sharply curtailed by a system of 
exchange rationing which, in the absence of specific permits for 
special treatment, will be at the rate of 50 per cent of the import 
level of the calendar year 1947; As the volume of hard currency 
imports has been rising, this choice of base period means. that 
the new standard rate of importation will be less than half the 
current rate. In practice, however, the total enforced economy 
will be less severe than this, because the Government does not 
intend to place any “ undue ” restrictions upon exchange required 
by mining, agricultural and secondary industries. Though the 
choice of adjective may look rather ominous to the industries con- 
cerned, Mr Havenga’s calculations of the rate of saving suggested 
that the present intention is not to make any. cuts in. these 
particular imports. About half the total imports, he estimated, 
consist of producers’ goods ; and he then went on to say that 
“if supplementary quotas are freely granted for all producers’ 
goods,” the total reduction in hard currency imports will be about 


. 25 per cent. 


From Britain’s point of view, the prohibitions are less drastic 
than might have been expected. A good many minor items are 
affected, including certain domestic electrical appliances, cut glass, 
jewellery, matches, cigarettes, soap, biscuits, confectionery and 
processed foods—and many others of less significance for British 
export trade. But some of the key lines are outside the range 
of the ban. Motor-cars are prohibited only if they cost more 
than £500, radios if they cost more than {£15 ; whisky is excluded 
from the prohibition of liquor imports. Outside the prohibited 
groups, the constriction of hard currency imports may actually 
divert some business to Britain—at least so long as South Africa’s 
domestic purchasing power is maintained. 

Here, however, comes the rub. It is questionable whether the 
cuts are sufficiently drastic from South Africa’s point of view. 
And it is still more questionable whether a policy of cutting down 
non-essential imports can suffice by itself. It needs to go hand in 
hand with measures to relieve the excessive pressure upon South 
Africa’s economy as a whole; and such measures, the need for 
which is further discussed on page 797, could scarcely leave the 
level of domestic investment untouched, however drastically they 
might strike at the consumer, Micawbeérism, it is clear, is still 
very much alive in the Union. Through the lips of Mr Havenga 
it still talks glibly of a dollar loan—despite the fruitlessness of the 
recent informal quest, and despite the admission that there is 
ne intention to make “ formal application ” in the near future. Mr 
Havenga remarked that if the restrictions on non-dollar imports 
achieve a sufficient improvement in the reserve position, he 
“would seriously consider giving priority to the relaxation of 
restrictions in favour of those countries.” Does he really expect 
the Americans to swallow so obvious a bait ? 


* * * 


Government Loans for Film Production 


Although the Bill to set up the Film Finance Corporation 
has still to be introduced in Parliament, the corporation is already 
at work in its preliminary form as the National Film Finance 
Company, and the chairman, Mr J. H. Lawrie, disclosed this 
week something of what it is doing. A geod many requests 
for loans have already been turned down (precisely how many 
would be hard to say: Mr Lawrie observed that it was possible 
to turn down eight times the same proposal coming from eight 
different people) but two loans have been agreed. Both are :o 
go to distributing companies, since this is the method laid down 
by the Board of Trade. It is a method which carries probably 
the smallest financial risk consistent with the purpose, bur it 
is open to the criticisms that it will finance for the most part 
undertakings which ought in any case to be able to find money 
privately, and that it will not help the producer to escape from 
under the distributor’s thumb. One of the loans, being: under 
£20,000, underlines the fact that the Government finance will 
supplement,. rather than replace, the customary ‘bank advances. 
The other, to the British Lion Film Corporation, is for more 
than £1,000,000—it appears, considerably more ; Mr Lawrie has 


not disclosed the exact sum. This is to be used by British Lion_ 
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as additional working capital to finance “a programme of 
to be prodiiced by a variety of people who can in y: fe 
degrees be described as independent.” Complete indepe 
rarely exists in the film world, but the general prospect o 
by the British Lion loan is fairly clear; the activities of the 
group of producers more or less loosely.associated with. ‘Sir 
Alexander Korda are to be expanded, and a nucleus will! be 
maintained for large-scale British film production outside the 
Rank Organisation. Sir Alexander Korda has stated his intention 
to raise the preduction of this group to 18 films a year. W r 
the funds which will now be available will permit anything 5 
extensive will depend partly on the speed at which the mor 
is turned over, and partly on the degree to which the box-office 
results shown make it easier or harder to raise money from 
commercial sources. Such incidents as the delay in sending 
“Bonnie Prince Charlie,” which has gone back to the studio for 
re-editing, out into the world, show a praiseworthy desire for 
perfection, but they tie up money for inordinate periods and €an 
only damp the hopes of expanded activity. f 
One of the main preoccupations of the Film Finance Company 
must presumably be to see that mistakes of this kind become 
rarer. Anyone financing -film production undergoes some ‘tisk 
of being faced with an accomplished fact in which thé production 
time and the budget have exceeded what seemed probable, and 
more money is needed before the first investment can be 
recovered. This will need keen examination of the budget for 
each film, and strict control of current expenditure on production, 
It will limit severely the number of budgeting errors which any 
one producer can afford to make in one lifetime. Mr Lawrie 
indicated that the decision to make or-refuse a loan would be 
guided by the creditworthiness of the distributing firm @6n- 


_ cerned, the producer’s personal record, the firmness of the 


project, the ability of its budget to withstand scrutiny, and the 
eventual home and foreign box-office prospect in relation to the 
outlay. He would not attempt to be an arbiter of taste. This 
is reasonable, but there are pitfalls in it. Occasions have been 
known when film producers have put taste second and Still 
failed at the box-office ; and commercial failures are less readily 
forgiven when no purpose but a commercial one is intended 
to be served, 


* * * 


Sterling Trade with Japan 


The trade agreement between Japan and a number of 
countries in the Commonwealth which was announced this week 
provides for a more than three-fold increase in the trade between 
Japan and the sterling group. This group includes Australia, 
India, New Zealand, South Africa and the United Kingdom and 
its colonies except Hongkong... The. agreement .is . for twelve 
months, and will operate retrospectively from July rst last. It 
anticipates a two-way flow of trade totalling some £55 million 
and envisages approximate balance between cymmercial traffic 
in each direction. This is the first time that so large and repre- 
sentative a part of the sterling area has combined for the purpose 
of forming one of the two parties in trade arrangements of this 
kind. The agreement provides that all trade between the two 
parties shall be conducted on a sterling basis. The previous 
arrangements made last May also conceded the point that British 
trade with Japan should be conducted in sterling bur excluded 
from thi$ concession the most important item of all, namely, the 
trade in Japanese cotton goods. Dollar payments had to be made, 
for such goods, on the ground that the raw cotton from which the 
textiles were manufactured was in large part being supplied by 
the United States and financed by dollar loans. 


The intention will be to prevent excessive accumulations of 


sterling on either side of the account. The balances will be 


struck every six months, and any sums in excess of balances 
required to meet short term commitments will be converted into 
dollars. The main goods to be exported by Japan under the 
arrangement are cotton textiles, which will account for a m nimum 
of £16 million of Japan’s estimatea sales of £27} million under 
the agreement,» The rest. will include exports of industrial 
machinery, raw silk, caustic seda and other chemicals, rayon and 
silk manufactures, paper and paper products and bunker coal. 
The reverse, flow.of goods from. the sterling .area will include a 
wide range of raw materials, including raw weol, iron ore, salt, 
raw cotton, ¢gereals,, rubber, tin, jute, manganese, etc. Shipping 
services ‘will. also account for an appreciable figure. 

total of these exports is estimated at {£23 million for the current _ 
twelve months. The balance’ of approximately. £4,500,000 will 
be offset against debts already incurred by Japan for goods 
delivered prior to July 1st on open account’ under Governme 
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On all counts, this should be regarded as a valuable and welcome 
ent. Tf, as is reported, it has been received with “very 
mixed ” feelings in British cotton cireles, that is a sad commentary 
on the parochialism with which world events are now viewed from 
Lancashire and on the defensive timidity that besets an industry 
which once thrived on free trade and bestrode the markets of the 


world. 
x * * 


Export-Import Bank Report 


Now that. it has been designated as the chosen instrument 
through which ECA joans will be canalised to. European countries, 
the Export-Import Bank at Washington is acquiring a stature 
which can hardly have. been conceived by those who launched it 
in 1934 as a Governmental agency to help in the finance of US 
exports. With the termination of hostilities, the Bank began to 
depart from its strict sphere of activities by granting reconstruction 
loans to European countries, and in effect cushioning 
impact on the European economy of the sudden suspension of 
lend-lease. Im 1945 the Bank was given increased capital 
resources and made a permanent agency of the US Govern- 
ment. At present its. lending authority . amounts to 
$3,500 million, of which only $628 million remained uncommitted 
at the end of last June. During the twelve months which ended 
June 30, 1948, the “ Exim ” Bank authorised new credits totalling 
$465.7 million, and in addition allocated $171.6 million for specific 
projects under credits authorised in previous fiscal years. The 
operations of the Bank showed a marked diminution in the first 
half of this year, a movement due to the belief of the board of 
directors that, in view of the programme launched with the 
Economic Co-operation Act of 1948, credits to European countries 
participating in Marshall Aid should not be authorised save in 
exceptional circumstances, In this respect, therefore, the Exim 
Bank followed the general line of policy also adopted by the two 
Bretton Woods Institutions, and the common source of inspiration, 
namely, the National Advisory Council in Washington, stands 
revealed. 

This line of policy is not crossed by the decision to make the 
Exim Bank the channel through which ECA loans are being 
granted. When acting in this capacity the Bank will be operating 
as an agent for the ECA. Though at will make and administer 
the credits, the terms will be specified by the Administrator in 





“Glad you like this sherry 
—it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
day Pe. 


I know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but -why the dif- 
ference ? 


Well, this is a truly representa- 
tive South African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 
finest wine countries, it couldn't 
compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got 
a duty preference twenty years 
ago. That bucked up the South 
African industry. 


But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experi- 
ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as much in 
twenty years with some wines as 
the Continent has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


So far. All are good, but not all 
are fine. The improvement is 
naturally progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the prefer- 
ence twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. 
But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 
1 hope not, Imperial Preference 


has encouraged the South African . 


wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government 
is not likely to lead such an 
important Empire Industry up 
the garden again. It wouldn't 
make sense. 

So we can look forward to 


several kinds of really fine wines 
from South Africa ? 


You certainly c 
and very soon, too.” 
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consultation with the National Advisory Council. The Bank: will 
also be agent for the issue of guarantees extended: to US: firms 
investments in the recipient countries under the relevant 
section of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. . All operations of 
the Exim Bank under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 will 
be carried on the books independently’ of the normal banking 
operations, They will not, therefore, require an increase in the 
capitalisation of this institution, since the resources required for 
these operations will be. provided out of the funds appropriated 
for the Economic. Co-operation Administration by Congress. 


* * * 


Thomas Tilling Agreement 


___ Proof that fair compensation terms can be reached by nego- 
tiation with the state authorities on the basis of assets values is 
afforded by the agreement which has now been completed between 
Thomas Tilling and the Transport Commission. Sir Frederick 
Heaton, the chairman of the company, has himself commended 
the settlement as “an equitable one.” Nevertheless, some dis- 
appointment has been shown this: week that the payment of the 
compensation sum will be made in Government stock and not in 
cash, as was generally expected. The payment of £24,800,000 to 
Thomas Tilling is to be in British Transport 3 per cent Guaran- 
teed Stock, 1968-73 at ror per cent. Interest at the rate of 
3 per cent on the purchase price will be paid as from January 1, 
1948, and the profits of the Thomas Tilling undertaking will 
accrue to the British Transport Commission from that date. 

The company is to propose a capital distribution to shareholders 
at the rate of £5 of British Transport Stock for each £1 ordinary 
stock of Thomas Tilling held. This will leave it with £3.954,455 
of the new stock for which suitable opportunities for conversion 
and investment will be sought. In addition, the company retains 
its holdings of 253,348 £1 ordinary shares in Cornhill Insurance, 
225,000 {1 ordinary shares in Daimler Hire, smaller interests in 
other companies, £1,148,000 in liquid assets and certain freehold 
properties. Total income ofthe parent company from these assets 
in the last completed financial year amounted to £240,000 before 
taxation. No indication has been given of total group earnings 
from which to form an idea of the future value of the Thomas 
Tilling shares, which in active dealings this week have reacted 
Is. 9d. to 119s. 3d. 






Valenta 


the luxury cigar 


from Jamaica 


Among men who appreciate the distinctive qualities of a fine 
cigar, Valenta is recognised as the foremost imported brand 
of today. Skilfully rolled, sumptuous in flavour and aroma, 
Valenta is a cigar to linger over with supreme enjoyment. 
Available from your usual cigar merchant in any of three 
favourite sizes, all in boxes of 25 and the handy ‘Fives’ 
pocket carton. To secure these luxury cigars, ask for your 
Valenta by name. 


Guaranteed’ by the Goverument of Jamaica 
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The Motor Industry’s Progress 


With the success of the Motor Show and the exceptional 
interest shown in the new year’s models by foreign as well as 
British buyers, the great opportunities within reach of the British 
motor industry can “be taken for granted, and the striking pro- 
gress made towards its immediate objectives can be conceded. 
The industry’s task now is to’sustain the impetus gained in pro- 
duction and keep the initiative won in foreign markets in the 
past year, while at the same time looking critically on its new 
models. Figures published in the Statistical Review for 
November of the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
illustrate one trend which was to be expected from the changes 
in motor-car taxation since the war: the proportion of cars with 
an engine capacity over 2,200 cc (roughly, 16 h.p.) rose from 
5 per cent in the early summer to Io per cent in August and 
September. This trend has still some way to go before a balance 
is reached corresponding to world demand. At the same time 
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the interest which the new models of the two surviving British- 
made 8 horse-power cars (Morris and Ford) aroused at the Motor 
Show suggests that the career of the very light .car is by no means 
over, 

Figures published in the Board of Trade fournal and expressed 
in the chart above give a p-cture of_the relative success with 
which the industry has not only enlarged the. volume of its 
exports but changed their distribution between different over- 
seas markets, Total exports of cars and car chassis numbered 
170,000 in the first nine months of 1948 ; this is 25,500 more than 
in the whole of 1947. In addition, 54,000 commercial vehicles 
and chassis were exported in the nine months ; in building up 
this figure, agricultural tractors have played an increasing part. 


* * * 
The Trend of Earnings 


The Ministry of Labour’s half-yearly review of workers’ 
earnings is always useful, but suffers from the unfortunate time- 
lag in the collection of information. The survey in the current 
Ministry of Labour Gazette relates to the position last April, so 
that it is still impossible to assess fuily the effects of the Govern- 
ment’s wage stabilisation policy announced in February. But 
it is fairly safe to assume that the steady upward trend revealed 
in the present survey has continued in more recent months. 

The average earnings of the 6,000,000 workers. covered in the 
survey (mainly in manufacturing industry) were 114s. in the last 
pay week of April, an increase of 114 per cent over October, 1938. 
In October, 1947, the average was 108s,.2d., which represented 
an increase of 103 per cent over the prewar figure. The average 
earnings of workers in industries excluded from. the survey— 
agriculture, rail transport, mines, distribution, catering and enter- 
tainment—weuld probably not affect the national figure, for the 
high earnings in mines (165s, 2d.) and docks (1558. 5d.) would be 
balanced by the lower earnings of distributive and catering 
workers. The average catnings of mineworkers are 206 per cent 
higher than in April, 1938, and are well above the present general 
level. . 

The increase in earnings arises more from the extension of 
overtixe and the operation of piccework: systems ‘than from 
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increased wage rates. In fact, wage rates had increased by only 
67-68 per cent compared with October, 1938. The reduction of 
working hours in many industries and the introduction of the 
44-hour week have undoubtedly led to increased overtime | 
throughout industry.. The actual average of hours worked in 
April was 45.3, compared with 46.5 in October, 1938. 

The survey reveals the disparity between men’s and women’s 
earnings and between earnings in’various industries. The average 
for men was 1348., compared with 72s. 11d. for women, although 
the women’s earnings had increased by 124 per cent over 1938, 
while the men’s had gone up by only 94 per cent. The same 
relationship is shown between youths’ and girls’ earnings. The 
most highly paid sections are found, as might be expected, in the 
metal, engineering and shipbuilding groups, in iron and steel and 
in transport other than railways. Thus the average was 1518. 7d. 
in steel smelting and rolling, 138s. 3d. in motor manufacture, and 
140s. 11d. in shipbuilding and repair. In the trades which employ 
mainly women and the traditional Trade Board occupations, the 
average ranges from 70s. to 90s. The textile group shows a bigger 
increase over 1938 than any other single industry covered by the 
survey (144 per cent), but its earnings are still relatively low in 
the scale. The average in cotton was 96s. 6d. (81s. rod. for 
women), and in the woollen and worsted industry 94s. 3d., with 
only 72s. 1d. for women. 


* * * 


Faroes Leave Sterling 


The Faroe Islands have left the sterling area, An announce- 
ment amending previous notices issued under the Defence Regu- 
lations states that as from November 10, 1948, these islands were 
placed outside the “ scheduled territories.” It follows that the 
Faroese kroner is now included in the list of specified currencies 
which must be offered for sale to the Bank of England. Hence- 
forth, payments with the Faroe Islands will be made through 
the same machinery as that which applies to Danish accounts 
with which Faroese accounts will now be merged. Payments 
arrangements with Denmark are on a bilateral basis, but tempered 
with administrative transferability which has in the recent past 
been operated in a very liberal manner (though there is no auto- 
matic transferability of Danish sterling as was stated in The 
Economist last week). The Faroe Islands have always been.some- 
what exotic’ and transient’ members of the sterling area. ‘Their 
admission dates back to the war years when the islands were 
occupied by British forces. This membership has become 
increasingly incompatible with the political and economic ties 
between the Islands and Denmark, itself a non-member of the 
area, The latest development is an adjustment to these political 
realities and has no greater economic significance than this. 


* * * Be 
Record Sugar Crop 


If current prospects materialise, world sugar production in 
1948-49 will reach the highest figure ever recorded, 30,200,000 
tons, and it will be over a million tons above its 1937-38 level. 
Beet production in Europe has made a remarkable recovery com- 
pared with last year, but at 6,400,000 tons it will still be 800,000 
tons below its prewar level, Nevertheless, practically all the 
countries of Western Europe, except Germany and Austria, have 
regained their prewar output, and some of them, including the 
United Kingdom, are well above it. World output of cane 
sugar is estimated at 19,800,000 tons, compared with 18,900,000 
tons a year ago and 18,000,000 tons before the war. And this 
expansion has taken place despite a smaller crop in Cuba, whose 
production this season is expected to total only. 5,400,000 tons, 
and owing to adverse weather conditions, even that may be an 
optimistic estimate. 

The most welcome feature for Britain has been the shar 
expansion in output in Commonwealth countries. This totalled 
some 2,800,000 tons in. 1937-38. All areas, with the exception of 
British Guiana and Fiji, have a larger output than before the 
war. Estimates of world production by major producers for the 
current season, compiled by Messrs. C, Czarnikow Lid., are 
reproduced in this week’s issue of the Records and Statistics 
Supplement. ph, a) ' 

The prospect of a large sugar crop has naturally. tended to 
reducethe world price, and new crop shipments are being offered 
at around 22s. a cwt.; current shipments, however, are almost 
2s, a cwt. dearer. Britain is reported to have bought the 
exportable surplus from San Domingo, and it will no doubt also 
buy a large consignment from Cuba, Under Marshall aid, 
Britain daas been allocated $25 million for this purpose, but this 


sum would provide only 250,000 tons of sugar, and Britain | will 
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BANK-TISDRANCE? 
GROUP OF TRUSTS 


British banks and insurance companies conform to the 
Three Golden Rules for investors: ONE — They 
provide essential services to trade and industry. TWO 
— They are managed with skill and prudence. 
THREE — They allocate a large part of profits to 
reserves. : 

A most convenient and economical method of 
obtaining a freely marketable investment in these high- 
grade equities is by a purchase of Units in the ‘Bank- 
Insurance’ Group of Trusts. Apply through any Stock- 
broker or Bank for leaflets, prices and dividend rates. 





Sheeeesseccesrese SHSSSSSSSSHSSHESSSSSSSASESSESESESESESE 


Bank-Units. A spreadover shares of 36 British, 
Dominion and Colonial banks and 9 discount 
companies. 

Offer price, 11 Nov. 22/44. Yield £3.5.11°%* 
Insurance-Units. A spread over shares of 30 
British Insurance companies. 

Offer price, 11 Nov, 22/104. Yield £3.4.5%4 
Bank-Insurance Units. A spread over shares of 
50 British, Dominion and Colonial banks and 
British insurance companies. 

Offer price, 11 Nov. 22/74. Yield £3.4.2°%* 
*Subject to reduced rate of tax, allowing for DJ.T. relief. 


| The yield is conservatively calculated on net cost which 
includes commission and 2% Government Stamp Duty. 
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MANAGERS : Bank Insurance Trust Corporation, Ltd. 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 





Those who wish to invest in a young 
and growing country, whether by 
active participation in establishing 
industries there or by purchase of 
securities, may obtain a free copy 
of this booklet from their bankers 


or direct from:— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(Incorporated In New South Wales with limited Habiltty) 


LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
47 Berkeley Square, W.I 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS 


C. & J. HAMPTON, 


LIMITED 


(Incorporated in England under the Companies Acts, 
1862 to 1900.) 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


reave (RECORD) warx 


TOOLS 


CAPITAL 
Authorised _ : Issued & fully paid 
£100,000 in 400,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each .. £100,000 








There are no Mortgages, Debentures or Loan Capital 
outstanding. 


The List of Applications will open and close on Friday, 
19th November, 1948 


for an 


OFFER FOR SALE 


of 


200,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each 
at 32s. 6d. per Share 


The Offer for Sale shows (inter alia) that :-— 


1, The business of C. & J. Hampton was established in 1898 
and the Company is today one of the largest manufacturers 
in the United Kingdom of hand tools which are marketed 
under the well-known “ RECORD” trade mark. The 
Company’s principal products are bench vices, pipe tools 
and bolt clippers for engineers, and metal planes, cramps 
and vices for woodworking craftsmen. 

2. Throughout its existence the Company has: made con- 
tinuous progress and has never failed to make a profit in 
any year. The demand for “ RECORD ” tools far exceeds 
the present capacity of the works and orders on hand, 
which include a large percentage for export, are equivalent 
to approximately 18 months’ output. 

3. The Directors are confident that subject to unforeseen 
circumstances, the Company will be able to maintain at 
least the same*rate of dividend as that paid for the year 
ended 30th June, 1948, viz., 45 per cent. 

4. Profit for the year ended 30th June, 1948, amounted to 
£153,707 before taxation. Calculated on the most 
conservative basis the earnings yield at the offer price 
based on the profit. for. that. year.would have been 
£18 10s. ld. per cent. The dividend of 45 per cent. 
required £45,000 to cover which there.would have been 
available £131,586 after deduction of Profits Tax at the 
appropriate rates. At the offer pee a dividend of 45. per 
cent, represents a yield of £6 18s. 5d. per cent. 

Copies of the full Offer for Sale, on the terms of which 
alone applications will be considered, and Forms of Application 
will be obtainable after 12 noon on Monday, 15th November, 


from :— 
BANKERS : 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 39, Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C,3, and Branches. 
BROKERS: 


LAING & CRUICKSHANK, Northgate House, 20/24, 

Moorgate, London, E.C.2, and The Stock Exchange, London. 

J. W. NICHOLSON & SONS, Telephone Buildings, Sheffield, 1 
rd The Stock Exchange, Sheffield. 


THE REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COMPANY : 


Record Tool Works, Bernard Road, Sheffield, 2, 
and from 


THE CHARTERHOUSE FINANCE CORPORATION 


LIMITED, 
6, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2 


im 
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probably need up to a.million tons from Cuba... In.general, 
purchases from dollar sources will tend to be limited, particularly 
as European production is again expanding, Yet, as 

stocks are believed to be low, the’ sugar marker” shoul ‘be able 
to absorb the larger world output without any undue difficulty. 
This expansion in production, however, will undoubtedly raise 
again the question of a mew sugar agfeement at next. year’s 
meeting of the International Sugar Council. 


- = * 


Jute Allocations Cut 


The scheme to reduce the consumption of jute which was 
introduced in Dundee at the beginning of Novetaber provided 
tor an all-round reduction of between 25 to 30 per cent according 
to the types produced. This curtailment has been a serious blow 
for Dundee, for the jute industry was again beginning to get into 
its stride and even attracting mew labour. But it was clear that 
shipments of raw jute from éither Chittagong or Calcutta could 
not be relied upon to keep the industry going, while stocks in 
this country had fallen to about four months’ supply. More 
recently, however, the Indian Government has lifted its ban on 
exports from Calcutta for November and December, but the 
United Kingdom wil! receive only 50,000 bales, compared with 
a normal weekly consumption of 11,500 bales. This quantity 
is therefore too small to cause the reduction in consumption to be 
rescinded. 

The important question is how much jute the Indian Govern- 
ment will allocate to Britain during the second half of the season 
beginning in January. Last season Britain received 106,000 bales, 

against a consumption of nearly 300,000 bales for the six months. 
Ii the curtailment continues, consumption this season is likely 
to be 200,000 bales for the six months. The Pakistan Government 
has allocated to Britain 207,000 bales for shipment up to Decem- 
ber, but the difficulties encountered at Chittagong have delayed 
most of these supplies. If Britain is given a similar quantity for 
the second half of the season, provided there is no hold-up in 
shipment, arrivals would be adequate to cover the normal level 
of consumption. In these circumstances, however, it would seem 
more prudent first to build up stocks in this country to a healthier 
level before expanding consumption again. 

The Pakistan Government has recently decided to treat the 
United Kingdom as a hard currency country, so that larger ship- 
ments ought to be forthcoming. Indeed, they would be, were it 
physically possible to move the raw jute through Chittagong. 
These difficulties, however, are likely to endure unless the Indian. 
Government allows the unrestricted shipment of Pakistan jute 


through Calcutta, 
+ * 


Dearer U.S. Lead and Zinc 


American prices for both lead and zinc have again risen. 
Zinc is 4 cent dearer at 15} cents a lb. (equivalent to £86 a ton), 
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while the lead price nas been raised by 2 cents to the record level 
of 21} cents a Ib.—equivalent to £119 10s. a ton—and is now 
only 2 cents a lb. cheaper than co . The . of lead— 
the scarcest of metals—has been - more ed recently 
in the United States owing to strikes both there and in Mexico, 
Moreover, commercial consumption has been fully maintained, and 
is likely to be so as industrial activity remains as was 
first thought that, to its scarcity, lead would not be included 
in the stockpiling programme. But now the US Government has 
intimated that purchases will have to be made during the coming 
year. And these can only be at the expense of commercial 
consumption. There is also an indication that the American 
copper price might rise to 25 cents a Ib. or £139 a ton ; the current 
British price is £140 a ton. 

The British price of lead was raised at the beginning of October 
to £112 a ton and zinc to £92 a ton. The latter price is still 
above the American level so that no change need be expected here, 
But the lead price is now well below New York’s quotation, 
Nevertheless, some 60 per cent of Britain’s import requirements 
comes from Australia and Rhodesia and only 30 per cent from 
Canada and Mexico, with little or none from the United States, 
Deliveries in this country are based on a quarterly allocation 
scheme, so that any adjustment of the lead price is unlikely until 
the turn of the year. Even then it is not a certainty, unless con- 
tract prices to sterling area producers are also raised, or unless 
the Ministry of Supply decides to keep British prices in line with 
world replacement costs. One thing, however, is certain: Con- 
sumption is about 5 per cent above last year’s level, and imports 
some 20 per cent below; stocks in Britain have accordingly de- 
clined guite sharply, and at the end of August amounted to only 
26,000 tons against 40,000 tons at the beginning of the year. 


* * x 


The Savings Banks Bill 


The second reading of the Savings Banks Bill, brief though 
it was, produced one or two points which deserve to be put on 
record. Mr Glenvil Hall confirmed the objectives of the Bill 
as those indicated in these columns last week, and gave details 
of the new financial arrangement between the National Debt. 
Commissioners and the banks. It is commonly supposed that 
the rate of interest allowed by the Commissioners on the fund, 
now exceeding £600 million, which the banks invest with it bears 
some relationship to the rate the Commissioners themselves earn 
on their investments in Government stocks. This is not $0. 
Under the Act of 1920, as Mr Hall explained, the Treasury fixes 
the rate, within the limits of £2 1§s. and £2 17s. 6d. per cent ; and, 
in fact, the rate paid throughout has been unchanged at the 
maximum of £2 17s. 6d. Compared with the appreciably higher 
yields which have at times been obtainable on Government securi- 
ties, this may appear a modest payment; but as the banks have 
consistently paid % per cent less on their ordinary deposits (ie., 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement, Notes on the following company 
reports appear in the Supplement: Thos. W. Ward, Standard Motor. 
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| "Price, | Price, Yield,  - 

4. 1948 . : % i Yield, 
Jan. 1 to Nov olor, Name ot decurity Nae Noa Nov. 16, |New. 16, 

“High | Low _ } ” 

[ Hi s. a s. d 
101% | 100% | War Bonds mas aes 1, ste Si 1004 | 100 i! 3 Be 
11} | 100)" ||Exchequer Bonds 18% Feb: 15, 1950) 100% | 100 | 0 3 3/1 1120 
1024 | 1 'War Bonds 24% March 1 1, 1951-53. 102% | 0 4 4)1 8 Se 
103% | 100 [War Bonds 2 ¢2 March 1. 1952-54. |! 192 103% || 010 5) 114 Oe 
10444 | 10i# (War Loan (after Dec. 1, 1962)| | 105454 108 fed 1 1/212 5 
103 \|War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56.| 102$ | 105 | 018 0/2 1 le 
10344 | 100) |/Punding 23% June 15, 1952-57. 03} 102 jixd 1 3 4/2 7 53 
105g | 100} | National Det. 3% July 15, 1954-88] 105% | 1054 || 1 2 7/2 9 10% 
1054 | 101} ||\War Loan 3% Ost 15, 1955-59... 10 | 1 3 4/2 910! 
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114g | 110k ||Funding 4% y 1, 1960-90..,... 1 ust | 019 6|213 2e 
02g | oF | Savings Bonds 3% Sept. 1 1960-70) 1 102) | 110 6/217 61 
‘8 | 92% |/Savings Bonds y 1, 1964-67) 97 97 110 3/213 2t 
Voy | a jv srory Bones ELE 1920-76, 1154 | 115; | 1 3 5'216 7 
1025 | 965 | Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75) 101 | 101 | 121 10! 2 18 112 
2 | 107 \iConsols 4% (after Feb. 1, 1957)..../| Ow | LOE | O18 8/214 OF 
1068 1024 {Conversion 3 % (after Apr. 1, 1961) 105 18 7/219 6f 
B33 | 74} Trees Bike 2 fatter Apr. I, 1973), 78 He 1115 2,3 4 OF 
$9 91, || Treas. Stic. 5, 1966) . 1144 4/3 2 6f 
rocg | 93 Wee, Stk 0 9% Oct. 1, 1986-96.:/ 99) | 99F fa 13 3/3 0 6f 
b3a | ¥4) [ComsoeG ow... cénesnaabe 7 BH 1141113 3 7 
Wap |. oF line, loc Gd. April 1, 1968-73! 101 108 11) 6/218 51 
100 | 99% Brit. Blec. 3% Gtd. Mar. 35, 1974-77 99 | 400 113 0/3 0 OF 
s0ug 9>; pie. Trans, 5% Gud. uly T 19738- * 100% '113 0:3 0 61 
1078 | $54 | Brit, Frans. 39° Gra. Apritd 1968-73) 102 Ol | 11] 61218 52 


Kedemption yall on stocks optionatiy o: anally redeemable within the next five year: 
are worked out on the assumption that they Will be repaid at the earliest date. Redemption 
yields on other dated stocks assume that an paying over 3 per cent will be redeemed 
at the carliest date (these are marked ‘¢’}, and these paying.3 per cent or tess will be repaid 
at the fatest date {marked ‘T). is) Net ywlds are calculated after allowing tor tax at 
$s. a0 the. {f) Flat yeild. * Assumed average hie 15 years © month: 
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2} per cent), it has sufficed to enable some of them to-earn sub- 
stantial surpluses. Even after allowing for the smaller surpluses 
of others and the deficiencies of some, the movement as a whole 
has been able to show a comfortable margin beyond its manage- 
ment expenses, 

The Treasury, evidently with an eye upon the diminishing 
margin earned by the National Debt Commissioners (a margin 
which would assuredly have turned from positive to negative if 
Dr Dalton’s dreams had been fulfilled), therefore decided that 
the allowance to the banks should be reduced to £2 16s. per cent. 
This will cut the banks’ gross margin over their allowance to 
depositors by one-fifth—a squeeze which can be exerted without 
either hindering the development programme of. the banks or 
threatening a reduction in their deposit allowances only if the 
surpluses which will still accrue to the strong banks are made 
available to support their weaker brethren. Herein, as last week’s 
note hinted, lies the real purpose of the Bill. It is a perfectly 
legitimate purpose, given the fact that the Consolidated. Fund 
already guarantees both capital and interest due to depositors, and 
given, too, the Treasury’s determination that the 2} per cent 
allowance shal] be maintained. “The present terms upon which 
any moneys are deposited and accepted,” declared Mr Hall, “ will 
continue, and there is no intention whatever of changing them.” 

Equally, there is no intention of opening the door to the large 
depositor, The clause which empowers the Treasury to limit 
deposits from any one individual in the special investment depart- 
ment is designed merely to remove doubt that powers in the 
ordinary department extend also to the special department. The 
present limit of £500 is under review, but there is no intention to 
withdraw the limit altogether. Incidentally, it deserves to be 
noted that, at least for the time being, the distinction between 
the two departments has lost most of its former significance. 
Deposits received in the ordinary branch are automatically in- 
vested with the Commissioners ; the other deposits may, with the 
consent of the Commissioners, be invested directly by the banks 
in approved securities. Formerly, an important avenue for such 
direct investment was in loans to local authorities, enabling the 
banks at times to pay appreciably more than 2$ per cent on the 
deposits received “for special investment.” This channel, how- 
ever, was closed by the centralisation of local authority borrowing 
through the Exchequer, so that now there is hardly any practical 
difference between deposits in the two branches—except that those 
in the special] department, though equally receiving only the basic 
2} per cent, are withdrawable only at notice. 


*® * * 


Prospectus Profits Requirements 


In their recently issued memorandum prepared in conjunc- 
tion with the Institute of Chartered Accountants and the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, the Share and Loan 
Department of the Stock Exchange has moved one step forward 
from the Companies Act, 1947. Neither the Act nor Appendix 34 
to the rules of the Stock Exchange gives precise guidance on the 
method of showing the ten-year profit record required in a pro- 
spectus. Appendix 34 to the rules makes it incumbent on either 
the auditor or accountant of a company to report on the profits or 
losses for each of the past ten years of its existence, but nothing 
has been laid down about the form of reporting. In future, a 
written statement will be required by the Share and Loan Depart- 
Ment ; its memorandum lays down both the form of this state- 
ment and the information to be inserted. 

Section A of this pro forma statement must show all items 
which would be separately distinguished in the profit and loss 
account under the provisions of the Companies Act, 1948. It is 
clear from the wording of the memorandum that the Stock 
Exchange is particularly anxious to ensure information about 
directors’ fees ; non-cash benefits, however, need not be revealed. 
Distinctions must also be made between depreciation provided 
out of taxed profits and that for which taxation allowances have 
been granted. Interest on debentures must be separated from 
that payable on other fixed loans, while any material revenue 
items dealt with outside the profit and loss account must be 
shown. Section B provides an important additional safeguard ; 
details of any adjustments made to a company’s accounts which 
are shown in the report of the auditors or accountants must be 
submitted with the prospectus application. Another requirement 
ensures that in the case of a holding company not presenting con- 
Solidated accounts the information pertaining to separate com- 
Panies in the group is presented in summary form. These are 
useful supplements to Appendix 34. They suggest that the Stock 
Exchange is maintaining its modern tradition of keeping ahead of 
the law in the matter of new issue requirements—despite the 
advance recently made by the law. 
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Ready to look 
and to buy— 


the under 





Today’s generation of under 35’s is unique. These young 


veterans of the war years are old in experience yet still imma- 
ture as consumers. Now, as a buyer’s market returns, they are 
finding their first opportunity to form selective buying habits. 
Their tastes are unformed—they want news of worth-while 
products. The preferences they form now may last for life— 
and they have the longest buying lives ahead. Are you telling 
this vital third of our adult population about your product ? 
The Daily Mirror is read by a million more men and women 
aged under 35 than any other daily paper. Advertisement space 
in the Daily Mirror carries your sales story to the generation 
which is only now learning the art of buying. 





1,130,000 more adult readers under 35 than any other 
national daily paper (vide independent Hulton Survey) 





Cost of advertisement space (per column inch per 
thousand readers) lower than any other national daily 


Daily 
Mirror 


THE NATIONAL DAILY 
WITH THE SECOND LARGEST SALE 

















8R 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


FINANCIAL NEWS LIMITED 


SUCCESS OF PUBLICATIONS 
MR. BRENDAN BRACKEN’S SPEECH 


The fifty-first ordinary general meeting of 
The Financial News, Limited, was held, on 
the 9th instant, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., The Rt. Hon. 
Brendan Bracken, M.P. (chairman of the 
company), presiding. 

The secretary (Mr A. E. Knock) having 


-read the notice convening the meeting and 


the report of the auditors, 

The chairman said: Despite the increase in 
production costs during the past financial 
year we have earned satisfactory profits. You 
will observe that mo less than 52 per cent. of 
our earnings go to the tax gatherer. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is given 
to sermonising industry on the necessity for 
ploughing back profits. It is difficult to 
reconcile his gratuitous advice with the 
Governmment’s action in taking away more 
than 50 per cent. of the profits of companies. 
They are told to plough back what remains 
of their profits after the Chancellor scatters 
the biggest part. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


As this company is the principal proprietor 
of The Financial Times you may like a report 
on the progress of that newspaper. It is now 
reaping the reward of years of strenuous 
efforts to increase the services it offers to 
readers. Great are the benefits that came 
from those efforts. Today The Financial 
Tvmes is much more than a financial news- 
paper. Industrialists and traders now regard 
it as an essential paper. And it is read by 
many who are more interested in public 
affairs than in the technicalities of finance or 
industry. 

The editorial staff of The Financial Times 
deserve praise for this remarkable achieve- 
ment. Their colleagues on the management 
side have been no less enterprising. They are 
providing good profits for shareholders. 


OTHER NEWSPAPER INTERESTS 


The other newspapers which this com- 
pany owns are no less rewarding to share- 
holders. 

The Investors’ Chronicle: The Tnvestors’ 
Chronicle is a rare blend of wisdom and 
liveliness. Shareholders have good reason to 
be pleased by its earnings. 

The Practitioner : Twenty years have gone 
round since we purchased this great medical 
newspaper. Monotonous but very pleasant 
is its record of increasing circulation and 
profits, 

The Banker: This is a credit to 
financial journalism. ts influence extends 
far beyond its necessarily restricted reader- 


ship. It continues to earm a good dividend 
on a modest capital. 


The Economist : In 1928 we acquired half 
of the ordinary share capital of this famous 
paper. Though we have benefited by the 
growth of its circulation and revenues, we 
must also acknowledge a greater debt to 
The Economist, It has provided us with 
the present editor of The Financial Timés, 
Mr Hargreaves Parkinson, and other journa- 
lists who have played a great part in our 
affairs. 

Printing interests: We are busily develop- 
ing our printing interests. The St. Clements 
Press. retains its leadership among City 
printers. W. Speaight and Sons. is making 
satisfactory progress although ‘handicapped 
by delays in the delivery of new plani, That 
company has handled a large quantity. of 


printing work for the George Newnes Group 
who are partners with us in this company. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


There are no significant changes in the 
balance sheet of The Financial News Limited. 
You will notice that our various reserves, 
including profit and loss account, are three 
times as large as our ordinary capital. Our 
investments are conservatively valued. All 
stand in our books at far below their value. 
Were it not for the singularly foolish bonus 
tax, your directors would bring the issued 
capital more in line with true assct values. 

General Dawnay: Though I was a staunch 
Parliamentary supporter of the most of what 
is called the “Cohen” Act, I objected 
strongly to the provision that discouraged 
men who passed their seventieth birthday 
from acting as directors of public companies. 
Age is not always a good test of wisdom, 
endurance and enterprise. Those qualities 
will never be lacking in General Dawnay. 
Many were the responsibilities thrust upon 
him during the war. One of the most arduous 
was the chairmanship of this company. From 
my experience as his predecessor and succes- 
sor I can claim some right to speak of his 
masterly handling of our affairs in years 
abounding in problems. He was the delight 
and ever-present helper of our depleted war- 
time staff. To his guiding hand we mainly 
owe the successful amalgamation of The 
Financial Times and The Financial News. 
Long may he continue to serve on this board! 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a final dividend of 35 per cent., 
less income tax, making 60 per cent. for the 
year on the ordinary shares, was approved. 

The retiring director, Major-General Guy 
P. Dawnay, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., M.V.O., 
was re-elected ; and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Price, Waterhouse and Com- 
pany, having been fixed, the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman and directors. 


BRAZILIAN WARRANT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The annual general meeting of the Brazi- 
lian Warrant Company, Limned, was heid 
in London on the 9th instant, Mr A. K. 
Graham, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement for the year 1947: 

The year under review has been a very 
difficult one largely owing to the problem 
of exchanges and the inevitable rules and 
regulations imposed by the various Govern- 
ments to enable them to create buying power 
those countries that have and can supply 
their particular requirements and as aids to 
the solution of trade balances which, insofar 
as they require unrequited exports, are by 
no means the least difficult of the problems 
that will have to be solved before a free ex- 
change of commodities can be hoped for 
throughout the world. 

Some contraction in business was compen- 
sated for by the dividends declared and re- 
mitted by the Brazilian subsidiaries up to the 
limit permissible under the Brazilian regula- 
tions bur still leaving substantial balances in 
their accounts to go forward to the current 
year. Out of the net earnings of the group 
of £186,999 there has been paid away or re- 
served for taxation £134,379 or 79 per cent, 
leaving available for dividend and carry- 
forward £36,981 or 21 per cent. 

In the United States of America, after a 
dull period while surplus stocks were being 
absorbed, the market improved and our sales 
for the year were up to average. The demand 
for coffee in Europe is as great as ever. Our 
Santos warehouse business showed consider- 
able activity. Pethaps the most interesting 
feature of the year has been the volume of 
Brazil’s import and export trade, which must 


“ constitute a record at 44 million contos or 


approximately, £585,000,000. 
. .The report was adopted. 





THE ECONOMIST, November 13, 1949 


A PROSPEROUS YEAR 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Dalgety and Company, Limited, will be 
held in Londen on the 2nd _proximo. 

The following is an extract from the review 
of the chairman (Mr D. Abel Smith), circu. 
lated with the report and accounts :— 


I am pleased to report that the operations 
of the company for the year ended June 30, 
1948, have been satisfactory. In all the 
countries in which we are engaged the com- 
pany has enjoyed a prosperous year, and 
present indications point to another good 
season, but it is at all umes dangerous w 
attempt to forecast the future, and doubly so 
with world affairs in the condition in which 
they are today. In these circumstances, it js 
obviously a wise policy to take advantage of 
a good year to build up our financial re 
sources, and the balance sheet which you 
have before you bears out this prudent course 
of action. 


OUTSTANDING WOOL RESULTS 


Dealing now with wool, your company’s 
main business, the results have been out- 
standing and far exceeded those for the 
Soa season, which were exceptional. 

alues rose to new high levels, and wool 
growers in both Australia and New Zealand 
have reason to congratulate themselves on a 
record season from a financial point of view. 
It is gratifying also to report that Australian 
preduction has shown further recovery, and 
while the New Zealand clip did not quite 
reach last season’s figures, the declinc. was 
comparatively small. 


The company’s own sales of wool were well 
maintained and, in fact, showed a satisfactory 
increase, taking into account additional wools 
handled in London. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the excellent results of the past 
season are fuily reflected in our wool 
earnings. 


MARKET OUTLOOK 


It would be manifestly unwise to express 
any very definite opinion on the future course 
of the market--so much depends on events 
im the political field. Given reasonably stable 
world conditions one wovld expect a con- 
tinuance of the present good demand, 
especially of the finer merinos which are in 
relatively short supply, production of these 
having seriously declined during recent yeafs. 
Sooner or later, however, the price factor must 
operate and, while there still appears to be 
a shortage of wool textiles, particularly on this 
side of the world, the sellers’ market is dis- 
appearing and, in addition to import restric- 
tions in some countries, a good deal of. sales 
resistance is being experienced both in the 
home and export markets to the current level 
of values. So far there is no evidence of 
any marked decline, and the new seasons 
sales opened in Australia with a strong tone 
and some increase in prices for the better 
merino wools. Values fell subsequently, but 
the demand continues good, and recent sales 
have again shown a rising tendency. 

In the. profit and loss account you will 
observe..that the profits for the year, after 
deducting expenses and provision for 
and doubtful debts, have risen to £1,005,056 
compared with £789,786 for the previous 
year. We are recommending the payment of 
a final dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, which, with the interim dividend. of 
3} per cent. paid in May, represents 4 
distribution for the year at the rate of 8}. 
a per ADDED, ae wan a cree - 

e payment of a bonus per cent. on 
ordinary shares—the dividend -and bonus 
distribution being similar to that of last yeat. 
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THE ECONOMIST, Noverrber 13, 1948 


5. SCHNEIDERS AND SON, 
LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 5th instant, at. 
Grosvenor House, London, W. Sir Harold 
Moore (chairman) presided. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts : 

Our capital and reserves amount to a total 
of £547,008 and our fixed assets only to 
£334,110, so there is a sum of £212,898 
available as working capital. This is fully 
invested in current assets, and you will see 
that not only is our holding of manufac- 
turing stocks greatly increased but we have 
also taken a substantial stake in a business 
manufacturing one of the products essential 
to our own production. 

The volume of our trade during the year 
has been well maintained, and we are 
actively developing our export business. To 
further this, some of your directors and staff 
have, during the year, made visits to overseas 
territories. 

The branded lines which we manufacture 
continue to be well received, and although in 
these days it would be unwise to attempt to 
predict what the future has in store for us, 
I can at least say that, so far as we can see, 
the results for the year now current will be 
entirely satisfactory. 

During the year we have paid the dividend 
on the preference capital, absorbing a net 
sum of £6,187, and have distributed an 
interim dividend of 74 per cent. to the 
ordinary shareholders amounting to £8,250. 
We now recommend a final dividend of 

} per cent., making 15 per cent. for- the 

ear, absorbing a further £8,250. This will 
leave a sum of £22,287 to be carried forward. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting new articles of association were 
adopted. 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED 


HIGHER OUTPUT 


The fourteenth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Allied Industrial Services, 
Limited, was held on the Sth imstant at 
Bradford, Mr W. H. Rhodes, C.B.E. (chair- 
Man and managing director) presiding. ; 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated review :— 

The trading results show that the net 
profits for the year are materially the same 
as for 1947, and although output has been 
appreciably higher than in any previous year, 
increasing costs of operation by way of 
Materials and wages have offset any benefits 
which might otherwise have accrued. 

During the year we have again been able 
to instal] a certain amount of new machinery, 
and you will see by the note on the balance- 
sheet that expenditure of approximately 
£75,000 has been arranged to replace and 
augment existing buildings and plant. 

_ After making proper provision for taxa- 
ton, depreciation of the company’s proper- 
lies, plant, etc., and directors’ remuneration, 
the net profit for the year (including divi- 
dends and transfer «fees, etc. received) 
amounts to £127,904, and after bringing in 
the balance from fast year, and an adjustment 
im respect of prior years, £167,658 is avail- 

for allocation. The directors have 
recommended the payment of a similar 
erdinary dividend to that paid during the 

st two years. 

I wish t} Thake a few remarks concerning 

prospects. Earlier in my review I stated 
that materials are increasing in cost ; they are 
also inadequate in quantity, and thus whilst 
every effort is again being made to increase 
our turnover, it is difficult to visualise how 
financial results can be quite as satisfactory as 





CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF 
MINES AND ESTATE, LIMITED 


(incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


SHORTAGES AFFECT RESULTS 
IMPORTANCE OF RESERVES 


Mr W. M. FRAMES ON THE 
POSITION 


The annual general meeting of Consoli- 
dated Main Reef Mines and Estate, Limited, 
was held in Johannesburg on the 9th instant. 

Mr W. Frames, chairman, presided, and in 
moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts said operations had continued to be 
restricted by shortages of labour and materials. 
There had been, however, some improve- 
ment in the werk accomplished both in 
stoping and in development. Ore milled 
compared with the previous year had 
decreased by 81,000 tons to 2,229,000 tons, 
which was considerably below the capacity 
of the plant. Working costs had increased 
by 1s. 7d. per ton milled but as the yield was 
higher by 0.227 dwt., equivalent to 1s. 11d. 
per ton milled, working profit for the year 
had risen by £27,012 to £272,383. 


PROFIT FOR THE YEAR 


The profit carried to the appropriation 
account, after adding the difference of £4,414 
between sundry items in the income and the 
expenditure account, was £276,797. There 
had been a withdrawal of £11,900 from the 
shareholders’ contingency reserve and a credit 
on capital account of £15,102 representing 
the proceeds of freehold sold, Jess expendi- 
ture on equipment. Provisions in respect of 
silicosis outstanding liabilities had totalled 
£22,997 and provision for taxation had 
amounted to £2,833. There had been a 
refund of forfeited dividends of £11,904 and 
dividends had absorbed £249,520. 


He would. draw the attention of share- 
holders to certain alterations which had been 
made in the method of presenting the annual 
accounts. Those accounts, formally grouped 
under the heading of “Trade creditors, 
accrued liabilities, contingency and renewals 
and replacements reserves,’ were shown 
separately as shareholders’ contingency 
reserve, creditors and provisions and abnermal 
costs reserve. To facilitate reference, com- 
parative figures for the previous year were 
shown in the margins of the accounts. 


FOOTAGE DEVELOPED 


Compared with the previous year, footage 
developed at 97,086 feet had shown an in- 
crease of 6,890 feet. Although footage 
sampled had been 7,195 feet greater, that 
classed as payable had increased by only 
365 feet. Payable ore developed amounting 
to 663,400 tons of an average value of 3.7 
dwt. per ton had been 437,600 tons less than 
in the previous year, value being 0.1 dwt. 
per ton lower. 


A few payable blocks of Main Reef Leader 
in the north-east corner of the property and 
of the Main Reef west of Bantjes Dyke had 
been developed, but in the lower levels results 
had been disappointing. Values on South 
Reef had been satisfactory in the north- 
western area. Development on Bird Reef had 
again disclosed appreciable tonnages of low- 
Sade ore, mainly in the No. 10 shaft area. 

i Reef values had been generally 
poor, but development had not yet reached 
the area towards the eastern boundary where 
payable values had been intercepted in bore- 
holes drilled from the surface. 


ORE RESERVE 


Available ore reserve had been recalculated 
as at June 30th, 1948 to be 4,199,000 tons 
3.7 dwt, over a stoping width of 

§5.2 inches. Compared with the 


previous 
, that oy rhe a decrease of 775,000 
ae the width being lower by 0.6 inch, and 


$13 


the value unaltered. Ore developed in-recent 
years had been insufficient w replace ore 
mined from the payable ‘reserve. The position 
had been further aggravated by the exclusion 
of ——— blocks which had been rendered 
unpayable by the increase in working costs. 
Prospects of an early improvement in the ore 
reserye were not good. The only undeveloped 
area of appreciable magnitude was towards 
the southern boundary where exvioracory 
drives and winzes had not yet disclosed ay 
considerable area of payable ore. 


Tt was important that the existing ore 
reserve should be conserved as much as 
possible and in order to achieve that it 
might become pecceealy to reduce the per- 
centage of ore mined from the reserve with 
the resultant lowering of the grade of ore 
sent to the mill. Shareholders would realise 
that the future of the mine depended, to a 
large extent, on the results of exploratory 
operations now being carried out from the 
lower levels towards the southern boundary 
of the property. 


PRICE OF GOLD 


The price of gold had remained unchanged 
throughout the year at 172s. 6d. per ounce 
fine. Fresh legislation had been enacted 
during the last session of Parliament, whereby 
alterations had been introduced in gold- 
mining taxation providing for a reduction in 
the formula tax, which was based on the 
ratio of profit to recovery, and for an in- 
crease in the redemption allowance in respect 
of capital expenditure to 274 per cent. of 
the unredeemed balance at the end of each 
year. As the company did not at present 
incur any tax liability in respect of its gold- 
mining profits the changes did not affect it. 


The report of proceedings at the meeting 
would be published in the press and share- 
holders could obtain copies from the head 
a in Johannesburg or from the Londen 
office. 


The report and the accounts were adopted. 





MODDERFONTEIN EAST, 


LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


LABOUR AND MATERIAL 
SHORTAGES 


STRONG ORE RESERVES 
MR P. H. ANDERSON’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Modder- 
fontein East, Limited, was held in Johannes- 
burg on the 9th instant. . 

Mr P. H. Anderson, chairman, preside 
and, in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said that due largely to con- 
tinued shortages of labour and materials, the 
mill was now operating at only 86 per cent. 
of its rated capacity. The yield per ton 
milled had decreased further by 0.136 dwt. 
to 2.8 dwt., and consequently revenue per 
ton milled had been lower by ls. 2d. 

Working costs remained unchanged at 
18s. 7d. per ton milled, but working profit 
had decreased by £76,918 to £412,058 due 
to a lower yield. Total profit was £418,154. 
Provisions made in respect of silicosis out- 
standing liabilities had totalled £20,173, pro- 
vision for taxation had accounted for 
£123,642, provision for lease consideration 
had amounted to £42,151 and dividends had 
absorbed £232,701. 


FORM OF ACCOUNTS 


Shareholders would have noticed that some 
alterations had been made im the form in 
which annual accounts were presenied. That 
had been done with the object of giving 
shareholders a more  casiiv ible 
picture of the companys ‘nancial’ position. 
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82 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


FINANCIAL NEWS LIMITED 
SUCCESS OF PUBLICATIONS 
MR. BRENDAN BRAGKEN’S SPEECH 


The fifty-first ordinary general meeting of 
The Financial News, Limited, was held, on 
e_the 9th instant, at Winchester House, Old 
QPBroad Street, London, E.C., The Rt. Hon. 
Brendan Bracken, M.P. (chairman of the 
company), presiding. 

The secretary (Mr A. E,. Knock) having 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, 

The chairman said: Despite the increase in 
production costs during the past financial 
year we have earned satisfactory profits. You 
will observe that no less than 52 per cent. of 
our earnings go to the tax gatherer. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is given 
to sermonising industry on the necessity for 
ploughing back profits. It is difficult to 
reconcile his gratuitous advice with the 
Gevernment’s action in taking away more 
than 50 per cent. of the profits of companies. 
They are told to plough back what remains 
of their profits after the Chancellor scatters 
the biggest part. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


As this company is the principal proprietor 
of The Financial Times you may like a report 
on the progress of that newspaper. It is now 
reaping the reward of years of strenuous 
efforts to increase the services it offers to 
readers. Great are the benefits that came 
from those efforts. Today The Financial 
Tunes is much more than a financial news- 
paper. Industrialists and traders now regard 
it aS an essential paper. And it is read by 
many who are more interested in public 
affairs than in the technicalities of finance or 
industry. 

The editorial staff of The Financial Times 
deserve praise for this remarkable achieve- 
ment. Their colleagues on the management 
side have been no less enterprising. They are 
providing good profits for shareholders. 


OTHER NEWSPAPER INTERESTS 


The other newspapers which this com- 
pany owns are no less rewarding to share- 
holders. 


The Investors’ Chronicle: The Trvestors’ 
Chronicle is a rare blend of wisdom and 
liveliness. Shareholders have good reason to 
be pleased by its earnings. 


The Practitioner : Twenty years have gone 
round since we purchased this great medical 
newspaper. Monotonous but very pleasan 
is its record of increasing circulation ; 
profits. 

The Banker: This is a credit to 
financial journalism. ts influence extends 
far beyond its necessarily restricted reader- 
ship. It continues to earn a good dividend 
on a modest capital, 


The Economist : In 1928 we acquired half 
of the ordinary share capital of this famous 
paper. Though we have benefited by the 
growth of its circulation and revenues, we 
must also acknowledge a greater debt to 
The Economist, It has provided us with 
the present editor of The Financial Times, 
Mr Hargreaves Parkinson, and other journa- 
lists who have played a great part in our 
affairs, 

Printing interests: We are busily develop- 
ing our printing interests. The St. Clements 
Press retains its leadership among City 
printers. W. Speaight and Sons is making 
satisfactory progress although handicapped 
by delays in the delivery of new plans, That 
company has handled a large quantity of 


printing work for the George Newnes Group 
who are partners with us in this company. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


There are no significant changes in the 
balance sheet of The Financial News Limited. 
You will notice that our various reserves, 
including profit and loss account, are three 
times as large as our ordinary capital. Our 
investments are conservatively valued. All 
stand in our books at far below their value. 
Were it not for the singularly foolish bonus 
tax, your directors would bring the issued 
capital more in lime with true assct values. 

General Dawnay: Though I was a staunch 
Parliamentary supporter of the most of what 
is called the “Cohen” Act, I objected 
strongly to the provision that discouraged 
men who passed their seventieth birthday 
from acting as directors of public companies. 
Age is not always a good test of wisdom, 
endurance and enterprise. Those qualities 
will never be lacking in General Dawnay. 
Many were the responsibilities thrust upon 
him during the war. One of the most arduous 
was the chairmanship of this company. From 
my experience as his predecessor and succes- 
sor I can claim some right to speak of his 
masterly handling of our affairs in years 
abounding in problems. He was the delight 
and ever-present helper of our depleted war- 
time staff. To his guiding hand we mainly 
owe the successful amalgamation of The 
Financial Times and The Financial News. 
Long may he continue to serve on this board! 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a final dividend of 35 per cent., 
less income tax, making 60 per cent. for the 
year on the ordinary shares, was approved. 

The retiring director, Major-General Guy 
P. Dawnay, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., M.V.O., 
was re-elected ; and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Price, Waterhouse and Com- 
pany, having been fixed, the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman and directors. 


BRAZILIAN WARRANT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The annual general meeting of the Brazi- 
lian Warrant Company, Limned, was held 
in London on the 9th instant, Mr A. K. 
Graham, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement for the year 1947: 

The year under review has been a very 
difficult one largely owing to the problem 
of exchanges and the inevitable rules and 
regulations imposed by the various Govern- 
ments to enable them to create buying power 
im those countries that have and can supply 
their particular requirements and as aids to 
the solution of trade balances which, insofar 
as they require unrequited exports, are by 
no means the least difficult of the problems 
that will have to be solved before a free ex- 
change of commodities can be hoped for 
throughout the world. 

Some contraction in business was compen- 
sated for by the dividends declared and re- 
mitted by the Brazilian subsidiaries up to the 
limit permissible under the Brazilian regula- 
tions but still leaving substantial balances in 
their accounts to go forward to the current 
year. Out of the net earnings of the group 
of £186,999 there has been paid away or re- 
served for taxation £134,379 or 79 per cent., 
leaving available for dividend and carry- 
forward £36,981 or 21 per cent. 

In the United States of America, after a 
dull period while surplus stocks were being 
absorbed, the market improved and our sales 
for the year were up to average. The demand 
for coffee in Europe is as great as ever. Our 
Santos warehouse business showed consider- 
able activity. Pethaps the most interesting 
feature of the year has been the volume of 
Brazil's import and export trade, which must 
constitute a record at 44 million contos or 
approximately. £585,000,000. 

~The report was adopted. 
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DALGETY AND COMPANY 


A PROSPEROUS YEAR 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Dalgety and Company, Limited, will pe 
held in London on the 2nd proximo. __- 

The following is an extract from the review 
of the chairman (Mr D. Abel Smith), circy. 
lated with the report and accounts:— = * 


I am pleased to report that the operations 
of the company for the year ended June 30, 
1948, have been satisfactory. In all the 
countries in which we are engaged the com- 
pany has enjoyed a prosperous year, and 
present indications point to another good 
season, but it is at all times dangerous. 
attempt to forecast the future, and doubly s9 
with world affairs in the condition in which 
they are today. In these circumstances, it js 
obviously a wise policy to take advantage of 
a good year to build up our financial re 
sources, and the balance sheet which you 
have before you bears out this prudent course 
of action. 


OUTSTANDING WOOL RESULTS 


Dealing now with wool, your company’s 
main busimess, the results have been out- 
standing and far exceeded those for the 
ew season, which were exceptional. 

alues rose to new high levels, and wool 
growers in both Australia and New Zealand 
have reason to congratulate themselves on a 
record season from a financial point of view. 
It is gratifying also to report that Australian 
production has shown further recovery, and 
while the New Zealand clip did not quite 
reach last season’s figures, the decline was 
comparatively small. 


The company’s own sales of wool were well 
maintained and, in fact, showed a satisfactory 
increase, taking into account additional wools 
handled in London. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the excellent results of the past 
season are fully reflected in our wool 
earnings. 


MARKET OUTLOOK 


It would be manifestly unwise to cxpress 
any very definite opinion on the future course 
of the market--so much depends on events 
in the political field. Given reasonably stable 
world conditions one wovld expect a con- 
tinuance of the present good demand, 
especially of the finer merinos which are in 
relatively short supply, production of these 
having seriously declined during recent yeats. 
Sooner or later, however, the price factor must 
operate and, while there still appears to be 
a shortage of wool textiles, particularly on this 
side of the world, the sellers’. market is dis- 
appearing and, in addition to import restric- 
tions in some countries, a good deal of sales 
resistance is being experienced both im the 
home and export markets to the current level 
of values. So far there is no evidence © 
any marked decline, and the new seasons 
sales opened in Australia with a strong tome 
and some increase in prices for the better 
merino wools. Values fell subsequently, but 
the demand continues good, and recent sales 
have again shown a rising tendency. 


In the profit and loss account you will 

coeawe that the pein for the wee 
lucting expenses an rovision for 

and doubtful debts, have risen to £1,005,056 
compared with £789,786 for the 
year. We are recommending the payment of 
a final dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordi 
shares, which, with the interim dividend: 
3} per cent. paid in May, represents a4 
distribution for the year at the rate of 8}, 
SEA per rg a Me abe ole r at ae 

¢ payment of a bonus per cent, 0 
ordinary shares—the dividend and  benus 
distribution being similar to that of last yeat- 
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§. SCHNEIDERS AND SON, 
LIMITED 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held, on the Sth instant, at. 
Grosvenor House, , W. Sir Harold 
Moore (chairman) presided. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts : 

Our capital and reserves amount to a total 
of £547,008 and our fixed assets only to 
£334,110, so there is a sum of £212,898 
available as working capital. This is fully 
invested in current assets, and you will see 
that not only is our holding of manufac- 
turing stocks greatly increased but we have 
also taken a substantial stake in a business 
manufacturing ope of the products essential 
to our own production. 

The volume of our trade during the year 
has been well maintained, and we are 
actively developing our export business. To 
further this, some of your directors and staff 
have, during the year, made visits to overseas 
territories. 

The branded lines which we manufacture 
continue to be well received, and although in 
these days it would be unwise to attempt to 
predict what the future has in store for us, 
I can at least say that, so far as we can see, 
the results for the year now current will be 
entirely satisfactory. 

During the year we have paid the dividend 
on the preference capital, absorbing a net 
sum of £6,187, and have distributed an 
interim dividend of 7} per cent. to the 
ordinary shareholders amounting to £8,250. 
We now recommend a final dividend of 
7} per cent., making 15 per cent. for the 
year, absorbing a further £8,250. This will 
leave a sum of £22,287 to be carried forward. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting new articles of association were 
adopted. 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED 


HIGHER OUTPUT 


The fourteenth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Allied Industrial Services, 
Limited, was held on the Sth instant at 
Bradford, Mr W. H. Rhodes, C.B.E. (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated review :— 

The trading results show that the net 
profits for the year are materially the same 
as for 1947, and although output has been 
appreciably higher than in any previous year, 
increasing costs of operation by way of 
materials and wages have offset any benefits 
which might otherwise have accrued. 

During the year we have again been able 
to install a certain amount of new machinery, 
and you will see by the note on the balance- 
sheet that expenditure of approximately 
£75,000 has been arranged to replace and 
augment existing buildings and plant. 

After making proper provision for taxa- 
tion, depreciation of the company’s proper- 
lies, plant, etc., and directors’ remuneration, 

net profit for the year (including divi- 
dends and transfer ae ° ag received) 
amounts to £127,904, and after bringing in 
the balance faa last year, and an ndmsitent 
im respect of prior years, £167,658 is avail- 

for allocation. The directors have 

recommended the payment of a similar 

ordinary dividend to that paid during the 
st two years. 

I wish f6 Thake a few remarks concerning 

PTO s Earlier in my review I stated 
that materials are increasing in cost ; they are 
also inedequate in quantity, and thus whilst 
every effort is again being made to increase 
our turnover, it is difficult to visualise how 
Seancial: senaity Gant lee quise as sttistactosy on 

ing the preceding year. 

The report was adopted. 


CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF 
MINES AND ESTATE, LIMITED 


(incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


SHORTAGES AFFECT RESULTS 
IMPORTANCE OF RESERVES 


Mr W. M. FRAMES ON THE 
POSITION 


The annual general meeting of Consoli- 
dated Main Reef Mines and Estate, Limited, 
was held in Johannesburg on the 9th instant. 

Mr W. Frames, chairman, presided, and in 
moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts said operations had continued to be 
restricted by shortages of labour and materials. 
There had been, however, some improve- 
ment in the werk accomplished both in 
stoping and in development. Ore milled 
compared with the previous year had 
decreased by 81,000 tons to 2,229,000 tons, 
which was considerably below the capacity 
of the plant. Working costs had increased 
by ls. 7d. per ton milled but as the yield was 
higher by 0.227 dwt., equivalent to Is. 11d. 
per ton milled, working profit for the year 
had risen by £27,012 to £272,383 


PROFIT FOR THE YEAR 


The profit carried to the appropriation 
account, after adding the difference of {4,414 
between sundry items in the income and the 
expenditure account, was £276,797. There 
had been a withdrawal of £11,900 from the 
shareholders’ contingency reserve and a credit 
on capital account of £15,102 representing 
the proceeds of freehold sold, Jess expendi- 
ture on equipment. Provisions in respect of 
silicosis outstanding liabilities had totalled 
£22,997 and provision for taxation had 
amounted to £2,833. There had been a 
refund of forfeited dividends of £11,904 and 
dividends had absorbed £249,520. 


He would. draw the attention of share- 
holders to certain alterations which had been 
made in the method of presenting the annual 
accounts. Those accounts, formally grouped 
under the heading of “Trade creditors, 
accrued liabilities, contingency and renewals 
and replacements reserves,” were shown 
separately as shareholders’ contingency 
reserve, creditors and provisions and abnermal 
costs reserve. To facilitate reference, com- 
parative figures for the previous year were 
shown in the margins of the accounts, 


FOOTAGE DEVELOPED 


Compared with the previous year, footage 
developed at 97,086 feet had shown an in- 
crease of 6,890 feet. Although footage 
sampled had been 7,195 feet greater, that 
classed as payable had increased by only 
365 feet. Payable ore developed amounting 
to 663,400 tons of an average value of 3.7 
dwt. per ton had been 437,600 tons less than 
in the previous year, value being 0.1 dwt. 
per ton lower. 


A few payable blocks of Main Reef Leader 
in the north-east corner of the property and 
of the Main Reef west of Bantjes Dyke had 
been developed, but in the lower levels results 
had been disappointing. Values on South 
Reef had been satisfactory in the north- 
western area. Development on Bird Reef had 
again disclosed appreciable tonnages of low- 
prade ore, mainly in the No. 10 shaft area. 
Rreenberiey Reef values had been generally 
poor, but development had not yet reached 
the area towards the eastern boundary where 

able values had been intercepted in bore- 

drilled from the surface. 


ORE RESERVE 


Available ore reserve had been recalculated 
as at June 30th, 1948 to be 4,199,000 tons 
averaging 3.7 dwt, over a stoping width of 
§5.2 inches. Compared with the previous 
year, that ted a decrease of 775,000 
tons, the width being lower by 0.6 inch, and 
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the value unaltered. Ore developed in recent 
— me insufficient to Bm pwr ore 
mined from the payable reserve. ' position 
had been further aggravated by the exclusion 
of marginal blocks which had been rendered 
unpayable by the increase in ‘working costs. 
Prospects of an early improvement in the ore 
reserye were not good. The only undeveloped 
area of appreciable magnitude was towards 
the southern boundary where exploratory 
drives and winzes had not yet disclosed any 
considerable area of payable ore. 


Tt was important that the existing ore 
reserve should be conserved .as much as 
possible and in order to achieve that it 
might become necessary to reduce the per- 
centage of ore mined from the reserve with 
the resultant lowering of the grade of ore 
sent to the mill. Shareholders would realise 
that the future of the mine depended, to a 
large extent, on the results of exploratory 
Operations now being carried out from the 
lower levels towards the southern boundary 
of the property. 


PRICE OF GOLD 


The price of gold had remained unchanged 
throughout the year at 172s. 6d. per ounce 
fine. Fresh legislation had been enacted 
during the last session of Parliament, whereby 
alterations had been introduced in gold- 
mining taxation providing for a reduction in 
the formula tax, which was based 6n the 
ratio of profit to recovery, and for an in- 
crease in the redemption allowance in respect 
of capital expenditure to 274 per cent. of 
the unredeemed balance at the end of each 
year. As the company did not at present 
incur any tax liability in respect of its gold- 
mining profits the changes did not affect it. 


The report of preceedings at the meeting 
would be published in the press and share- 
holders could obtain copies from the head 
ae in Johannesburg or from the London 
office. 


The report and the accounts were adopted. 





MODDERFONTEIN EAST, 


LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


LABOUR AND MATERIAL 
SHORTAGES 


STRONG ORE RESERVES 
MR P. H. ANDERSON’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Modder- 
fontein East, Limited, was held in Johannes- 
burg on the 9th instant. - 

Mr P. H. Anderson, chairman, presidec 
and, in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said that due largely to con- 
tinued shortages of labour and materials, the 
mill was now operating at only 86 per cent. 
of its rated capacity. The yield per ton 
milled had decreased further by 0.136 dwt. 
to 2.8 dwt., and consequently revenue pex 
ton milled had been lower by Is. 2d. 

Working costs remained unchanged at 
18s. 7d. per ton milled, but working profit 
had decreased by £76,918 to £412,058 due 
to a lower yield. ‘Total profit was £418,154. 
Provisions made im respect of silicosis out- 
standing liabilities had totalled £20,173, pro- 
vision for taxation had accounted for 
£123,642, provision for lease consideration 
had amounted to £42,151 and dividends had 
absorbed £232,701. 


FORM OF ACCOUNTS 


Shareholders would have noticed that some 
alterations had been made im the form in 
which annual accounts were presented, That 
had been done with the object of giving 
shareholders a more easily comprehensible 
picture of the companys “nancial position. 
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In order to facilitate comparison, figures 
relating to the previous year were shown in 
the left-hand margin of the accounts. 

Development accomplished during the year 
had totalied 12,107 feet an increase of 642 
feet compared with the previous year’s figure. 
The greater proportion of that development 
had been concentrated in the south-eastern 
corner of the mine. By the end of the current 
financial year, tha: area should be almost 
fully developed. Thereafter, the only remain- 
ing area of any promise lay in the most 
northerly portion of the property and even 
there prospects of opening up any material 
quantities of additional ore were not par- 
ticularly encouraging. A certain amount of 
development had been done in that area 
during the past year but no payable ore had 
been disclosed. 

That had not been entirely unexpected, 
as the area was known to have a low per- 
centage payability and, in any case, operations 
had been directed more towards improving 
the ventilation and opening up the area than 
to proving the extension of payable patches 
of ore already exposed. 


AN INTERESTING BOREHOLE 


Over a number of years, prospecting by 
means of surface boreholes had been carried 
out on the neighbouring Holfontein. property 
and on a portion of Farm Klipfontein number 
eleven lying between Holfontein and Modder 
East, commonly known as the “ Klipfontein 
corridor,” The results of those boreholes 
had been almost consistently disappointing, 
but one borehole was of particular interest. 
The borehole had been driJled some 1,800 
feet from the point where the company’s 
No. 11 drive reached the northern boundary 
of Modder East. The core assayed 10.25 dwt. 
over 16 inches, equivalent to 164 inch-dwrt. 

As that encouraged the hope that there 
existed a patch of payable ore in that portion 
of the “corrider,” application for a lease of 
undermining rights in extent of approxi- 
mately 735 claims had been submitted to the 
Mining Leases Board. Should application be 
granted, it was the intention to drive out on 
the Lith level to explore the area. He would 
warn shareholders, however, not to be too 
optimistic regarding developments in that 
direction as experience both at Modder East 
and other mines lying on the sub-outcrop 
of that portion of the Far East Rand basin 
had not been encouraging 


In addition, it should be borne in mind 
that the distance from the nearest main shaft, 
No. 2, would be an important factor in deter- 
mining costs and, therefore, pay limit. 
Although prospects of opening up any 
material quantities of payable ore in that por- 


tion of the _ ee corridor” were 
highly speculative although ess 
would be slow while the shortage of labour 
persisted, it was, he thought, essential that 
the area should at least be explored by under- 
ground development. 


PAYABLE ORE DEVELOPED 


Payable ore developed during the year had 
totalled 486,000 tons which represented an 
increase cf 1,000 tons over that opened up 
during the previous year, the value being the 
same, namely, 3.2 dwt, per ton. 


At June 30, 1948, the available ore reserve 
had been estimated to be 4,555,000 tons, 
averaging 3.3 dwt. over a width of 43 inches. 
Compared with the estimate made a -year 
prev.ously, available ore reserve had de- 
creased by 661,000 tons, the average value 
and stoping width being lower by 0.1 dwt, 
and 0.2 inch respectively. 


NATURE OF ORE BODY 


The nature of the ore body at Modder 
East was such that it was the practice to 
include in ore reserves only that ore which 
lay immediately ahead of the stope faces and 
only the narrow strip along payable ex- 
posures in reef drives, raises and winzes. 
The ore in that portion of the Rand was of a 
comparatively low grade and values were not 
persistent. It was not uncommon, therefore, 
to find stope faces becoming unpayable after 
a relatively small advance from the payable 
raise or from what had been previously a 
payable stope face. 


The converse was also true. A conserva- 
tive policy in regard to the estimation of ore 
reserves was consequently essential and while 
a whole block of developed ore might ulti- 
mately prove payable, it was the practice to 
include only the fringe of such blocks and 
await results of stoping to prove ccntinuity 
of value. Should (stoping operations prove 
continuity of value in a reef, then a further 
strip of ore in advance of the stope face was 
included when the annual re-estimation of 
reserves was made. In that way, ore was 
said to be developed by stcping. Only about 
134 per cent. of additions to reserves during 
the period had been derived directly from 
development operations the balance of addi- 
tions being proved by stoping. 


Thus, although the mine had now reached 
the stage where development operations were 
unlikely to open up any considerable quan- 
tities of additional ore for reserves, the 
quantity of ore remaining to be developed or 
proved by stoping operations was likely to 
be material. ; 
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FACTORS AFFECTING FUTURE 


The latter would, however, show down. 
ward trend each year as. blocks of ore already 
established became mined out. As the fate 
of mining from reserves was in excess of the 
fate of replacement of ore by dev 
and stoping operations, shareholders must 
expect an annual decline in the quantity of 
the ore reserve. Reserves were, however, in 
a strong position, as it was estimated 
the total reserve, including pillars but with- 
out making any allowance for the opening- 
of further ore, amounted to 4,875,000 1 
averaging 3.4 dwt. 


In considering the future of the ming 
another important factor was its ability to 
maintain its present position as the mine 
with the lowest working cost on the Wirt. 
watersrand. During the first nine month; 
of 1948, working costs per ton milled had 
averaged 18s. 5d., which was an achievement 
of great credit to all concerned. 


CHARGES IN TAXATION 


During the recent session of Parliam 
certain changes had been made in 
mining taxation with effect from Janus 
ary 1, 1948. There had been a downward 
adjustment on the tax formula with the result 
that given the same ratio of profit to re. 
covery, the 1948 rate of tax was equivalent 
to 95.24 per cent. of that calculated under 
the 1947 formula. In addition, redemption 
allowance in respect of capital expenditure 
had been increased from 224 per cent? to 
27$ per cent. of the unredeemed balance at 
the end of each year. 


Those alterations had been effected after 
the close of the financial year and there was 
therefore a credit adjustment of £6,458 to 
be made in respect of the amount provided 
in the accounts to meet taxation for the half- 
year ended June 30, 1948. Tax concessions 
were relatively small but were, nevertheless, 
welcome as further steps in the right direc. 
tion. He would emphasise that notwith- 
standing that belief, the company was liable 
for mining taxation at an inordinately high 
level. On the revised basis the rate of taxa- 
tion for the half-year ended June 30, 1948, 
was equivalent to no less than 7s. 8d. in the 
£. In addition, the company had to pay 
lease consideration in terms of its lease agree- 
ment with the Government. 


A report of the proceedings at the meeting 
would be published in the press and share- 
holders could obtain copies on application to 
the secretaries in Johannesburg or London 


The report and accounts were adopted. - 





NOTICES 


STATEMENT 


An unfortunate mistake in Professor Ilan Bowen's Book BRIIAINS 
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ASSISTANT REGISTRAR OF STATISTICS, SINGAPORE 


A vacancy exists in Singapore for an Assistant Registrar of Statistics. 
Applicants should possess an Economics degree (including Mathematics 
or Statistics) or a Bachelor of Commerce degree. Preference will be 
given to candidates with experience in statistical work. The duties 
of the post are to assist in the collection, collation and publication of 
Statistics and also in the ‘analysis of statistics of trade, production, 
industry, prices, etc, Salary: $400 x $30—$900 per month (about £560— 
£1,260 per annum), plus cost of living and expatriation dllowances 
smootiae to a minimum combined total of $240 a month (£336 per 
annum) for a single men, $290 per month (£406 per annum) for a 
married man. ¢ 

Point of entry on this scale would be according to qualifications and 
experience. Age limit 35, unless special qualifications and experience 
can be offered by an older candidate, aged between 35 and 45.—Write 
for application form, quoting this advertisement, to Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonial Office, netuary Buildings, Great Smith Street. Londoa, 
S.W.1, within two weeks of the appearance of this advertisement. 


TOCKBROKERS of Moderate importance, but possessed of ample 
means and intending to expand, invite correspondence from fellow- 
members with connection or other sound attribute. Only those will 
be interested who believe in a scientific approach to the problems of our 
profession and who find in present difficulties the urge to improve their 
standard of efficiency in the interest of the investment clientele.—Write, 
Box 814, Reynells's, 44, Chancery Lane, W.C.2 


BLE YOUNG “MAN, economics, industrial and public relations, 
current affairs, negotiation, exceptional executive qualifications, seeks 
contact suitable firm or organisation.—Box 879. 











ALES "MANAGER, able to formulate tailor-made policy and carry 

it out ; fully up to date on advertising, sales promotion, marketing ; 

a cae npn, war record, references ; seeks change at four-figure 
vel.—Box . 


INDUSTRIAL SURVIVAL indicated that the prices of the Cold Rolled 
Brass and Copper Association were raised by 1s. 4d per tb. in 1937, 
when, in fact, they were reduced by §d. per lb and the context where 
this statement was printed constituted an adverse reflection on the 
policy of the Association. 

Professor Bowen is anxious to correct this misstatement and % 
apologise to the Association for the imputation. The book has beep 
withdrawn and will be issued again with this args amended, 

: (signed) TAN OWEN, 10.10.48: 

Witness: M. B. LAMACRAFT, Solicitor. 


ATE IMPERIAL SERVICE OFFICER with excellent record (39) 

Public School, at present holding responsible executive post in 
Government department, desires permanent position in London area 
carrying responsibility and affording opportunities for the exercise 
of energy, keenness and initiative; has had considerable experience 
of buying, large-seale administration, contact and liaison work 
handling men, and has studied the supply and distribution sides of the 
food system.—Box 881. 





QENTOR ECONOMIST, school and university education, some 
business .experience, urmalistic experience or drafting a ° 
Market survey and allied work.—Write, stating salary required, 

Dm Roskill, Industria! Consuitants, 14, Great College Street, London, 














ree eet ee ep rr — 
GINGLE. Urdu speaking, English ex-Public School/Indian Army Stal 
Officer (25),. requires early employment India (Calcutta)/ Burma, 


i lt a lags ate 
HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Di 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to 

Secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 

the Secretary of the Institute. 16, George Street, Mansion House, B/ 
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JHE ECONOMIST, November 13, 1948 


a Statistical Summary 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended November 6, 1948, 
total ordinary revenue was £81,520,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of 450,353,000 
and issues*to sinking funds £1,070,000. Thus, 
ingluding sinking fund allocations --of 
£10, 513,000, the surplus accrued since April 
Ist is /£272,167,584 against (243,474,548 
for the corresponding peried a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND. SELF-BALANCING 
Reve AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 




















(£ thousand) 
Re venue hee — . J i 
tgp Week Week 
a ended | ended 
Nov. = Nov. | Nov. 


ir ab 184 































Income Tax...... 130915 5,269 12,762 
ee) ae ee 90, 006 450 600 
Estate, etc., Duties 160,00 2,306, 2,300 
RNG. ss sven 55,000) 350,380, 33,51 800 800 
Profits Tax gos. \ 250,01 22,570 94,18 950 3,800 
| A eee ' 159,309 64,200} 7,292, 1,500 
Other Inland Rev. soar | Fibae 

SpecialContributn., 50, 1,050 
Total Inland Rev.'1915) 172,685 801, 17, 061 22, 812 
MROENS . . 0's a0 ca 22,265,.22,087 
FRerrr 2 25,853 32,300 


Total Customs & 
Ex ISS we ee tear 


Motor Duties. .... 1,196 997 





Surplus War Stores 102, 125,877 70,13 156 1,679 
Surpius Receipts 

from irading...) 57, 30,175, a 
P.O.{Net Receipts) ). —... 2,580) 1,800, ... 
Wireless Licences. 11, sh 


Crown | ands Th ly 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans..} 14,06 
Miscell, Receipts...) 68,0 


‘650 


18,861 10,523) 1,156 1,181 
188,435, 95,08 462 464 


Total Ord. Rev.. _ 3765300,2013240 1951228, 69,948 81, 520 





Setr-BALaNcInG 

Post Ofiice....0.0+. 150, 

Incon e Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds 16, 


ee eee 39315002109789 2045637, 72, 180 $5,413 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 

(£ thous: eS. 

Expenditure 

Week | Week 

ended ended 


Nov. , Nov. 
8, 6, 
1947 , 1948 









ORDINARY 1 ' 
EXxrexpITURE ' 
lat. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt....., 500,000} 318,493 303,7 5,889, 18,215 
Payments to N,; 
Stéland. . . 6.0.6 26,0 13,110 13,99 764 938 
Other Cons. Fund | 
PETVICES . 60555 3,761) 3,79 2 
PEMA Rae ep. | 534 335, 364 321, 527] 4,656 19,153 
Supply Services . . 2442657/1424811 1347022] 36,000 51,200 


Sinking Funds 1,070 


Total Ord. Expd.. 297665 1760175 ea 656) 50,353 





Serr-Barancine | 


Post Office. 2.2... 150, 82,200 89,680] 1,900 5,700 
Income Tax on 


E.P.T. Refunds’ 16,000, 14,349 4,129 332 193 





After increasing Exchequer balances by £165,322 to 
£3,191,730, the other operations for the week decreased 
the gross National Debt by {21,869,605 to £25,705 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 


Tithe Act, 1936; sec. 26... cs. ceccecucevcccdevces 465 

Housing (Temp. Accommodation) Act, 1944, sec. 
SE ne vg elo ete mn re Se Acai ce 8 teks 863 
4 328 


NET ISSUES (f thousand) 
Post tg and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1946 and 


cates Lou Od40 CERT Ta hae ca detinieen toe 425 
mere, OOD eee re ee es 237 
(Seot.) Act, 1944, sec. 4(2 ‘and Housing 
(Fin. Prov.) (Seot:), see. iy pee ears 345 
Local Authorities Loans ies 1945, see. 3(1)...... 3,900 

w Towns Act, 1946, sec. 12(3) hie eee be che'ew 100 


War Damage : War Damage Commission, ....+.. , 4,000 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947; Post-war Credits.... 382 
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uses Ay 
én ~ CHANGES IN DEBT ({ thousand) 
21% a = FIPTS i ‘. Net agi sie BANK OF 
onds, 3 + Treasury Bills ..., 29,81 
Tax Reserve Certs, 1,27 || Nat, oa views Certs. 700 ° RETURNS 
Ways & Means Ad- | | 3% Def. Bonds. . "656 
VANCES ves reeye, . 6,198 | 3%, . oem Loan °48- * NOVEMBER 10, 1948 
a3 Soe g 
‘ 
3% Tee Annuities. 1,290 ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Internal ....... 2,127 £ £ 
Interest outside the Notes Issued:~ Govt. Debt... 11,015,106 
permanent debt In Cireulation 1235,600,523} Other Govt. 
CUMED . cokinwcas 1,075 Tn Bankg. De- Securities »,. 1288,164,547 
—-- | a partment »., »64,647,310 | Other -Secs.. <, 808,517 
13,839 | 35,708 Coin (other 
_—— | than or. ; 11,836 
* Inchiding £162, 1 off ity. Amt. of Fid.—————-- 
ne £362,000 Peps off cn. mahtity eee 1300, 000,000 
FLOATING DEBT Gold Coin and 
million) Bullion (at 
- 172s. Xd. per 
Ways and oz. fine)..... 247,833 
freasury Meaus om STE 433 
Date Bills Advances Bieat. 1500, 247,833 “3300, 247,8. 
Bank ing BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Public of Debt 


Depts. | Eng- ‘ ; £ £ 

land Capital ....... 14,553,000 | Govt, Secs,... _327,363,941 
Rest... . 5, 326; 984 | Other Secs. 49,416,379 
Public Deps.;-  21,319'864| Discounts and 


Public Accts,* 14,037 ,610 Advances... 22,377,845 





Sen ar ae . Securities... 27,038,534 
0 | 2632-8 6 Special Acct. 7,282,254 

»  $142230-0 | 2620-3 2 | 6561-0 Notes. ....... 64,647,310 
Aug. 142210-0 2598-5 “5 6508-5 ~_— Deps.:- tase Silks « acne ™ 2,931,353 

» 1412210-0 2355-6 “0 6282-0 SAMOS... ws 312,085,966 

w 21 }2220-0 | 2398-0 -] 6335-9 Other Accts.... 93,073,169 

» 28)2210-0 2386-0] 236-8 | 63238 —— --— —_—--—- 
Sept. 3 2210-0 | 2392-0 2 6351-8 : 444,358,983 444,358,983 

ad 2210-0 | 2378-7 0 6348-2 * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 

” = ra ; ca of National Devt and Dividend Accounts. 
Oct. 9]2220-0' 2415-3] 274-7 6370-0 

# = aaa e saan ‘ aoe GOMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

".  W4225)-0 | 2424-6] 278-5 | 63881 ({ million) 

2394-8 “1 
















Nov. 
li 


f 
Nov. 


FREASURY BILLS 


(i million} 






Notes in Sania depart- 
MSCS: dn oes cdc uass 
Government debt and 






Amount 
Allotted 

























ce rE oe 1449 -3:1299-2,1299-2 1299-2 
Other securities......... 0- 0-8 O-8 O08 
OOS Tia sca ss ie Ge diaoen 0-2; 0-2) 0-2 
170-0 1-49 45 Valued at s. per fine on... 172/3, 172/3| 172/3 
Banking Dept. :— j 
jaly 30 “0 | * 170-0 10 1:34 42 Depesits :— | 
Aug. 6 | 170-0 288-1, 170°0] 70 1°50 44 ublic Accounts ........ 13-1'° 16-7 14-0 
» 43 | 170-0 | 269-1 | 170-0] 10 1-91 53 Treasury Special Account 19-6; 18-3; 17:3 
» 20 | 170-0 | 272-7 | 170-0] 10 1-87 52 Bankers. 265 9. . «odes 307-5) 304-1) 312-1 
» 20 4 170-0 | 268-1 | 170-0} 10 3-05 53 CN 4c Caan Ch hes pach 93-0 94-4 93-1 
Sept. 3 | 170-0 | 295°8 | 170-0] 10 2-43 41 Total. .... Ba cee inane 405-9 433°2, 433-5) 4265 
el ao *O | 2846 | 1700 [109 2-84 46 Securities :~+ i { 
a *O | 263-8 | 170-0} 10° 3-31 56 Government. .........+% 322-3). 325-2 327-4 
a *0 | 273-5 | 170-0} 10 3-14 §2 Discounts, €tCs0.c00200020 19:3, 23-7). 22-4 
Oct. 1 -0 | 277-5 | 180-07 10 1-72 54 SUMS . sbh et ikobeoobes «657-4; ~33-4 «27-0 
54.38 -O | 269-2 190-0] 10 1-90 62 WOU. scr og trey eek. 379-0 382-3 376-8 
ARE -O | 269-4 180-0 10 2°09 59 Banking dept. res......... 72-1, 69:1 6 
= 2a -O | 2852 170-0} 10 1-57 48 % LK | % 
~ 29 “0 ong + 170-40 10 1°46 43  PRapOttion?, oc « caivat ys 16: 6}. 15-9. 15-8 
Nov. 5 0) 170 0} 10 1-58 44 i 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,5535,000. 
On November 5th applications for bills to be paid on Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,350 million to £1,300 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday million on March 4, 1948. 

were accepted as to about 44 per cent of the amount 

applied for at £99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher d = 

prices were accepted in full. Applications for bills to be Tue Economist INDEX OF WHOLESALE 










































































a‘d on Saturday at-£99 17s. 6¢ and above were accepted PrRIcES 
m full. {£170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are 
being offered tor November 12th. For the week ended 1927 =100 » Nov. 4, } Oct, 19, | Nov. 2, 
November 13th the Banks will not be asked for Treasury 1947 | 1948 1948 
deposits. ‘ ; 
ORCAS oI G Ew Rs EC re e 3-8 
7 7 Other foods... 666.6% e+ 138:7 138-8 138- 
NATIONAL SAVINGS Textiles by oA eee enact 149-4, 175-8 116-6 
{_thousand Deer Ale, «+ msseoce + snore 232-9 | 264-0 264-0 
Week. Ended Miscellaneous ......6+4« ; 153-1 155-2 | 154-3 
Nov. 1, | Oct. 30,  18h-5 ; 163-2 § 164] 
1947 1948 iat scalpipivditailiaeaiipes theietetiieailibeaigoas 
191 $e 100 io oes oo cui. - ss 208-8 224-0 225-8 
Savings Certificates ;— er —— ec tee 3 
COR... cca tan abacaas OU a i 
epee Sceh <0 ass 2,300 2,500 75,950 GOLD AND SILVER 
ae Caines Ted 200 Pe ot ‘Ip 9,250 The Bank of England’s Official buying price for gold 
aot CaN =: ¢ ireland bciclsdctana’ ah. as remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Defence Bonds :— | Spot cash prices were as follows ;-—- 
RECHSS. ode dehy: trqe es 800 | 655 23,415 
Repayments .......-+++- = 75 , 322 | 27,644 Saves si 
Net Savings ...... spies 5 Dr 467 lpr 4,229 a ei 
re aor. cone eT boner: bite By London iNew York: Bombay Bombay 
Mecrinty. oy aiaewta a 11,241 |. 11,141 | 365,264 , s 
Repayments .........-¢- 9,873 10,272 362, nee 
Net Savings... 2.506... 
Total Net Savings........ e 
Interest on certificates repaid 


Interest accrued on savings 
remaining invested ,..... 
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New Business Contacts 


With its wide network of Branches, The 
Union Bank of Australia is able to give the 
fullest assistance to those seeking to establish 
new business relationships in Australasia. If 
desired, visitors so interested will be put in 
touch with importers and exporters of standing. 


Informative booklets are available concern- 
ing industrial, commercial and social condi- 
tions throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


Head Office t 


7i, CORN#I 
LONDON 6&.C. 


UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED 


Branches throughout 


Australia 


and New Zealand. Established T837 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(lacerporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 


Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 


Paid-up Capital ... ae =~ ose ene «» $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund... ins ote wes bie «= $24,000,000 
Total Assets over... eve een oe -» $790,000,000 


Special tacilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York. 

Address enquiries to London Branch: 

108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
Greorce C Hitcuman, Manager 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 











BANKERS 





We specialise in all financial transactions with 


The Netherlands 
54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 





UNIVERSITY OF GAMBRIDGE 

The Faculty Board of Economics and Politics give notice that they 
intend to appoint a Faculty Assistant Lecturer in Statistics. The 
appointment will be for three years in the first imstance, and will be 
subject te the Statutes and Ordinances of the.University. Further par- 
ticulars can be obtained from the Secretary to the Board, the Marshall 
Library. Downing Street, to whom applications should be sent so as to 
reach him not later than December 1, 1948. Four copies of the applica- 
tion should be sent, and should consist of a statement of the qualifica- 
tions of the candidate for the appointment; testimonials should not be 
sent, but the names of not more than two persons to whom reference 
can be made may be given, . 

UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 

Applications are invited forthe position of PROFESSOR OF POLITI- 
CAl, SCIENCE, Salary £1,500. (Australian), plus £90 cost of living 
allowance per annum, subject to superannuation contributions, 

Further particulars and information as to method of application may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 32 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, Closing date for the 
receipt of applications is January 1, 1949. 
/ EVELOPMENT DIRECTOR.-—-An important Company with rapidly 

expanding interests _in fine chemical manufacture proposes to 

ippeint a Director with full responsibility for chemical process develop- 
ment. Wide experience .essential, together with proved capacity 
economically to develop pilot plant and full-scale production facilities 
from research laboratory results. Salary will be commensurate with the 
substantial responsibility involved and appropriate to the ability and 
experience required. Age preferably not exceeding 55. All applications 
will_be treated as strictly confidential.——Box 874. 


Cs industrial or legal-secretarial post sought by young 

lady, aged 28, just finished at University, B.Com, degree, 3 years’ 
industrial experience, 5 years’ medical administrative experience. Only 
responsible work considered. Knowledge of shorthand and typing, but 
prefers to restrict its use to essential minimum. -Referees, personal, 
academic, and covering whole period of former employment, haye under- 
teken te answer tnquiriés. “Any” part of Country. or abroad considered. 
balary £400-£500.—Reply, Box 869, 


Jor Sale: ECONOMIST. January, 1947-July, 1948; ECONOMICA, 


one 1945-May, 1948; Econ. Jour, June, 1945-March, 1948... Offers to 

tax. 867. ' 

~~ Printed in Great Britain by St. Cigments Press, Lip.. Portugal 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, Londen, S.W.1. Us 





| 


‘St, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue Economist Newspaper, 110., 
Representative: R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York. 6.—Saturday, November 13, 1948. 





‘firm of repute. 


THE ECONOMIST, November 13,: i043 


BANK OF SCOTLAN 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL eee ee es evs 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID dot ose 






RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried ‘orward ...  ... €2,768,759° 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 28th February, 1948... 0... ass 87,927,503 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH i6/18 PICCADILLY, Ww 





DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


Estoblishea 1857 





- OSLO, 
NORWAY 







franches: Arendal, Flisa, Grimstad, Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, 
Porsgrunn, Risor, Tonsberg. 
Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondence invited 
’ Creditbank ” 







* 42 1820 Os!o 


Telegraphic Address . Telephone 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chiei Cffice: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 17,500,000 
CEED £102,000,000 


ASSETS EX 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
(1947 Accounts) 


£189,000,000 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

THE CREIGHTON LECTURE, entitled “The Cyck of War and 
Peace in Modern History,’’ will be given by Dr. G. N. Clark (Provost 
ot Oriel College, Oxford) at 5.30 pam. on November 15th at University 
of London: Senate House (entrance from Russell Square or Malet Street, 
W.C.1). The Chair_will be taken by the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
(Professor L. M. Penson). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registraf. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 

Applications are invited for a SENIOR LECTURER IN COMMERCE 
A knowledge of accounting would be desirable and business or teaciting 
experience would be a strong recommendation. 

Salary Scale, £800 x £25—£1,000, plus temporary cost of living allow 
ance, which at present is £75 per annum in the case of a married man 
and £46 16s. in the case of a single officer. A higher initial salary may 
be paid on the grounds of special qualifications and experience. 

Further particulars and information as to method of application can 
be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 32 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. The closing 
date for receipt of applications is December 1, 1948. 


SDUCATED WOMEN, under 25 years of age, are required for posts 
4 as investigators in the Market Research Department of a large 


Company. The minimum educational standard is Higher School Certifi- 
cate and preference is given to University Graduates, especially in 
statistics, mathematics, economics, modern languages, and the 30 


sciences... Good -healih and the ability to make contacts easily with all 
kinds of people, are essential. Ability to drive a car is an advantage. 
On appointment investigators. undergo a training period of four to 
eight months at the Company's Head Office in the North of England, 
and are subsequently. expected to reside mm London, but to be prepared 
to travel extensively in Great Britain. Replies to. this advertisement 
should give very full personal deta:ls and be addressed to Box 850. 


YOUNG EXECUTIVE, aged 31 and married, with a good legal 
4 qualification and managerial experience, is looking for a job with 4 
He is willing te work (and work hard) either at home 
or abroad. He has.a sucessful post-war record in commerce—prin- 
cipally in organisation, selling and publicity, and ataff relations—is 
able to negotiate successfully and to think logicully. He has read 
Economics to degree standard and nas travelled extensively abroad. 
He is accustomed to earn £1,200 a year; would accept less to begin 
with ; but aims to reach a higher figure in due course, Replies, which 
Should be addressed to Box 875, will be treated in strictest confidence 


(omrany director, age 35, fully experienced in sole management of 

small food manufacturing Company, desires change of occupation. 
Experienced at all stages of production, including office management 
secretarial department. Residence abroad is. no deterrent, 5alat¥,/ 
£1,200 to commence.—Box . 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 814 
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